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Caltivate Your Winter 
Wheat and Increase the Yield 
From Three to Eight Bushels per Acre 


Many farmers report increased yields of Winter Wheat from 4 to 
epee acre by the use of the Superior Alfalfa and Grass 





, Not did these farmers increase their yields of wheat AT NO 
_ COST TEVER, but THEY SAVED HALF THE CLOVER 
_ SEED and got better stands of clover than when broadcasting. 


‘The Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill puts all the seed in the ground at 
an even depth. Discs cultivate the wheat at the same time. The angle of 
the discs ig so slight that the wheat is not injured. 

adhe, vera Keio Feed Accurately Sows Crimson and Red Clover, White 


alfa, Clover and Timothy mixed, Timothy alone, Red Top Fancy, 
Blue Grass, et, Flax and all other Grasses in widest range df quantities. : 


If you are going to sow Clover in your Winter Wheat, the Superior Alfalfa 
and Grass Seed Drill will chow you a gain of about FOUR DOLLARS 


+ ae Drill is invaluable in rejuvenating old Alfalfa Fields, Pastures and 


SEND FOR THE SUPERIOR ALFALFA DRILL FOLDER 


Go to your local dealer and ask to see the Superior Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drill. 
Sold under the strongest warranty. You run no risk in puschating. 


THE AMERICAN SEEDING-MACHINE CO., lec. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











Make Up Your Own Clubs 


_SEND US YOUR ORDER — OUR RATES ARE THE LOWEST 
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By C.W.BURKETT 
Putting on the Brakes 


Maryland farmers will be interested 
in knowing what their former gov- 
ernor, Frank Brown, thinks of them 
as well as of other farmers. In a re- 
cent interview in New York, this 
smug critic said that the fundamental 
cause of high prices of food in the 
cities is the tendency of .farmers to 
ride in automobiles. He claims that 
farmers used to work from sun up to 
sun down in the field and do the 
chores before and after. But new 
that we have better roads and auto- 
mobiles, farmers work less hours and 
of course produte less per individual. 

Now doesn’t that “get your goat’’! 
According to Brown the way to re- 
duce prices of farm products is to 
lengthen the hours of farm labor. In- 
stead of the eight-hour plan of eight 
hours’ work before dinner and eight 
hours after’on the farm the thing 
needed is a'law to keep farmers at 
work throughout the 24 hours of the 
day. Milking is easy, and one can sit 
at it and at the same time do-«his 
sleeping. And as for the eating; why 
that could be adjusted by having the 
meals served on the manure spreader 
while the owner drives to and from 
the field and during the time of 
spreading. 

This appreciative governor says he 
noticed last fall that many thresher 
machines were standing idle in the 
fields while the farmers were off in 
their automobiles attending the Get- 
tysburg celebration. Great discovery, 
wasn’t it? The truth is the governor 
lacks accuracy of statement. The 
governor has no complaint about all 
other forms of labor lessening their 
working hours, nor anything about 
former governors spending their time 
in idleness, nor about stock promoters 
forming trusts—simply that farmers 
don’t work enough. The idle talk of 
a governor in the discord deserves no 
comment were it not for the fact 
that such discussions are becoming 
common in city circles and are now 
more and more taken seriously. . 

You never hear anything about city 
people trying to lessen the profits of 
middlemen and retailers,.and not 
often of them buying farms and rais- 
ing beef, milking cows and attempt- 
ing to grow pork in face of hog 
cholera outbreaks. I always tell these 
people that if they think farmers are 
wallowing in riches to go out and 
join the farm ranks. I assure them 
they will be welcomed, and also tell 
them that they will have little trouble 
in buying a farm, because even very 
fine farms are now for sale; and that 
in some sections they can get farms 
nad buildings even below the worth 
of the buildings. 

The truth of the matter is city peo- 
ple want short hours, much exercise, 
costly amusements and cheap food. 
Nine-tenths of these people would de- 
light to get milk, meat, bread, vege- 
tables and evéry other kind of food 
products at prices even way -below 
cost of production and wouldn’t care 
a continental rip whether the farmer 
and his family were working their 
flesh down to the bones or not. It’s 
a ‘great world, isn’t it ! Get on top, 
even if you make otherslive on husks, 
but get on top; that’s what’s back of 
these city spokesmen of the farmers’ 
shortcoming. If I were a small boy 
rad “turn up my nose” at ‘em. 
[c. W. B. 


The Divining Rod used to locate 
subterranean springs has been pro- 
nounced a fake by American govern- 
ment officials, but a scientific study 
of it is being made by the department 
of agriculture in France. “La Na- 
ture” of Paris remarks: “Considering 
the surprising discoveries in regard 
to radiations of all sorts, it may be 
that there is some radio-active influ- 
ence of underground waters which 
may act physiologically on the organ- 
ism of the person in whose hands the 
rod seems to turn toward the subter- 
ranean water.” At Stuttgart, Germany, 
an association of 500 members is 
studying the subject. Its investigations 
in German South Africa show that 
the divining rod. apparently. succeeded 
in locating water in 70% of the tests. 
As the paper quoted says: “The great 
difficulty is to distinguish any alleged 
diviner’s sincerity and real. physical 
effect from charlatanism and’ auto 
suggestion.” 








Disk Tools for Intensive Tillage 

There isn’t a farmer in America but 

who should own at least one Curt- 

away (CLarx) disk harrow or plow. 
< Over 100 Styles and Sizes 


Ask us about the Dousie Action Enom: 
Harrow, the Dovn.te Action — REeoevurar, 
the Action—Extension Heap—(for 





orchard work), the SincLe AcTtion—ReGutar, 
the Sinete Action—ExtTEension Heap—(for 
orchard work), the Busm anp Boe PLow, the 
Corn awp Cotton Harrow, the Rreut Lap 
PLow, the Caciroawia ORCHARD PLow, or the 
one-horse harrows and cultivators, whichever 
&% may be that you meed. Ask your dealer t» 
show you a Curaway (Crargx)machine. D>» 
not accept a substitute. Write us for catalog, 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker dthe original CLARK disk harrows and por; 
851 Main Street, Higganum, Conn. 
BOOK FREE ae 


*The Sdil and 
IntensiveTillage" forged sharp 
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Potato Profits 


depend largely on how the crop is planted. 
Every skipped hill is a loss in time, fertilizer 
and soil. Every double wastes valuable seed. 
It means $5 to $50 per acre extra profit ifall hills 
are planted, one piece in each. why 


[RON IGE 100 Per Cent 


Planters 


often pay for themselves in one season on smal! 
ecreage. They also plant straight, at right depth, 12 
to 24 inches apart. New angle st frame and 

seed . With or 


without fertilizer distrib- 
utor. Ask your dealer to 

@ show you this Planter and 
for booklet, ‘*/00 

Per Cent Potato Plane 


ing’’ and copy of Iro 
Farm and Garden N 
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Commercial Hog Growing in the East 


J. J. Ross & Son of Sussex County Build Up Big Business in Three Years---Natural Hog Paradise Favors Production-- 
Sanitation and Liberal Feeding Aid Healthy and Rapid Growth---Two-Hundred-Pound Hog Most Profit- 
able---Big Hog Census on Farm---Excellent Sales at Good Prices---Editorial Correspondence 


T IS popularly believed that com- 

mercial hog raising is unprofitable 

in the east. How great an error 
this is can probably not be better shown 
than by the following record of achievement. 
Numerous instances might be cited in which 
a farmer has raised from half a dozen to a 
score of animals, but such are met by the crit- 
icism that they are not commercial in extent 
and therefore not to be considered. But in 
the present case no such criticism can hold, 
because the animals raised run up into the 
hundreds. 

J. J. Ross & Son, owners of Evergreen farm 
in Sussex county, Del, became convinced that 
there is money in hogs, especially when fed 
with home-grown feed. So three years ago 
this autumn they converted part of a wood 
lot into a hog yard. The place is.a hog 
heaven since it is not only well shaded but 
well supplied with water from a brook which 
passes through it. 

On the edge of this area the piggery has 
been built and equipped with sanitary troughs, 
@ wagon truck for carrying slop and several 
small houses besides those actually occupied 
by the pigs. Among them is a granary, a 
tank-house and a kitchen in which the slop 
is cooked. Clean water is pumped fresh into 
the tank daily by a gasoline 


in herds of 75 or 100 as nearly uniform in 
development as can be picked. The weight 
aimed at is 175 to 200 pounds when eight or 
nine months old. These droves are placed 
in close quarters and fed all the corn they 
will eat besides the swill ration. 

In starting the work a pure-bred boar and 
eight Duroc sows and a boar and four Berk- 
shire sows with 15 native grade sows with 
more or less Poland-China and Duroc blood 
comprised the drove. After. various tests 
Messrs Ross have settled.upon a cross between 
a Berkshire boar and a Duroc sow as best 
adapted to their conditions and most likely 
to give nice, chunky shotes of desirable mar- 
ket weight when 240 to 275 days old. If kept 
longer than that the animals pay less in pro- 
portion to the feed consumed. 


Achievements of the Sows 


By the autumn of 1912 the drove.of sows 
had increased to 52, all of which had been 
bred by November. They became mothers of 
350 young pigs between January and April 
and over 40 of them were bred again for the 
fall litters, which, up to November 20, reached 
a total of 298 young pigs from 35 sows, with 
five more to farrow. Several have again 
been bred. Thus they will have given three 


hundred pounds; 30 others weighing 3360 
pounds sold at $950; one sow weighed 375 
pounds and a stag 525 pounds. The net 
return was $1653.04. In July, on the advice 
of their *broker, a trial shipment of 75 was 
made. These animals which weighed 9475 
pounds sold for $9.70 a hundred. At that 
season, however, the trip cuts down the 
weight so the return, $859.70, was not in 
proportion what it should have been. In 
November, a sale of 80 hogs weighing 18,250 
pounds returned $1496.30. 


Middlings by Carload 


The middlings are secured by brokers 
direct from country mills. A recent ship- 
ment cost $28.75 a ton, delivered at the farm- 
er’s railroad station, which is only a quarter 
of a mile from his barns. When he is in 
need of feed, he writes to the broker for the 
lowest cash price on 20 tons of the best coun- 
try middlings delivered at his station in 100- 
pound bags. 

He does not ask for samples, but depends 
upon the reliability of his brokers. As he 
is well known he does not need to send money 
with the order, nor does he have the material 
shipped with bill of lading, so the broker can 
draw on him. All he does is to send a check 

to cover the bill when this is 





engine. 

To supply the drove re- 
quires immense quantities of 
feed. Middlings are purchased 
in car lots direct from Minne- 
apolis. This’ material is of 
better quality than the so- 
called “‘standards,’’ and costs 
$24.50 to $28 a ton delivered 
at the station less than half 
a mile away. Middlings, swill 
and pasture constitute the 
daily feed from the time the 
sows, are bred until 10 days 
after they have pigged. Dur- 
ing this period they get no 
corn. After this 10-day period 
they get all the swill and corn 
they will eat until the young 
pigs are weaned, when they 








rendered after the car arrives 
at destination. 

He always buys f o b at his 
local shipping point. The 
broker ships the goods prepaid 
as to charges. So far the 
material has been full weight, 
and there has been no reason 
to complain of treatment. He 
always takes the broker’s or 
the miller’s weight, and has 
always found this to be gen- 
erous when the goods arrive 
at his station. 


Secret of Orchard Success— 
Begin every spring the minute 
the frost is out of the ground, 
and you can get on the land, 
and give the most thorough 
cultivation. I woul rather 








are again bred. 

In order to prevent cholera, 
elean water and sanitary con- 
ditions are relied upon and an 
internal antiseptic is mixed 
with the slop once a_ week. 
For preventing attacks of skin 
parasites the animals are 
sprayed each week with a 
mixture of two-thirds crude oil to one-third 
kerosene. A .Knapsack sprayer has been 
found convenient for this work. “If lice are 
kept off and worms out of hogs,” said B. L. 
Ross, who manages the estate, ‘“‘we claim that 
we will have very little trouble with cholera.” 
For worms, finely powdered resin and cop- 
peras are mixed once a week in the slop. 


Rearing the Young Pigs 


Spring farrowed pigs are put out to pasture 
on rape, rye and crimson clover. They also 
get enough slop to keep them growing nicely. 
On pasture they remain until about four 
weeks before marketing, when they are forced 


This is a splendid specimen of the Cheshire breed. 
lot of five shown at a recent meeting of the International at Chicago. 
Another pig of this lot won the sweepstakes carcass prize at that show. 
These were raised by the New York agricultural college. 
is a white breed, originating in Jefferson county, N Y. These hogs 
possess early maturing qualities, are fairly good grazers, docile and 
rank high among the medium breeds as bacon producers. 


Cheshires for Bacon Worth While 


litters in 14 months. As records of the moth- 
ers’ performances the following figures are of 
interest. Twenty Duroc sows that farrowed 
last winter averaged 10 pigs to the litter. 
Fourteen of the sows were Duroc gilts 10 
months old. Of these, nine gave 10 pigs to 
the litter. This speaks well for the fame of 
the Duroc as a yielder of big litters. 

The first sale was made in February, 1912, 
when 85 pigs which weighed 17,455 pounds 
brought $1085.50 in the Philadelphia market. 
On November 8, 111 hogs weighing 18,036 
pounds were sold for $1421.46; on March 31, 
1913, when 112 hogs were marketed, 80 
weighed 13,785 pounds and @old at $9.95 a 


— 


It is one of a 


The Cheshire 


pay $10 a day for teams in 
April, just as the growth 
begins, than to have them for 
nothing in July, if I couldn’t 
have both. Early. tillage, 
thorough tillage of every bit 
of the land that can be 
worked, early in April and 
May and June. Then if the orchard grows 
all to grass and weeds the rest of the season, 
it is no great detriment. God bless the 
weeds then.—[J. H. Hale, Georgia. 

Feathers Are All Right—Pure-bred chick- 
ens are all right; but the question is, shal) 
the farmer make feathers and fancy points 
of primary or secondary importance? It is 
not worth while to talk about fancy points, 
upless the farmer can be shown that there 
is some connection between them and produc- 
tive qualities. He is not concerned about 
such things, but he is concerned about sup- 
plying the market with poultry and eggs. 
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roducing Beef Under Modem 


Cail Feundation Stock First Essential to Success---Every Community Needs Pure-Bred Bull for General Use--Care 
of Stock When Young Most Important Factor in- Determining Value at Maturity--Grasses Cheapest 
and Best Feed with Silage as a Supplement—By N. A. Clapp of Michigan | 


HE general situation in the coun- 

try, as far as beef producing is 

concerned, is far from ideal. Not- 
withstanding the emphasis placed upon the 
superiority of the beef breeds, when profitable 
production is concerned, by the agricultural 
press, experiment stations, etc, not all have 
seen the light. There are still a great_num- 
ber of farmers who breed their cows to mon- 
grel bulls, dairy-bred bulls and bulls of ali 
classes and degrees of inferiority, so far as 
“inherent unthriftiness and inferior qualities 
as meat-producers are concerned. 

Steers from such inferior parentage are a 
hindrance to profitable beef production. In 
the first place, they take the place of animals 
that can be utilized to produce beef economi- 
cally and profitably. In the second place they 
store a large percentage of their weight on 
parts of the body where inferior cuts are 
produced. In the third place they store the 
fat on the -surface and on the intestines, 
where there is.a waste, instead of distributing 
it throughout the muscles of the body, where 
it would give plumpness and beauty to the 
animal and a sweet, palatable flavor to the 
meat. As butchers express it, such animals 
do not kill well, for they dress away so much 
there is a large percentage of waste. 

Such animals are slow growers through- 
oyt their entire life, and rarely, if ever, pay 
for raising except in portions of the country 
remote frem populous centers where land is 
«heap, and feed costs little more than trouble 
‘of gathering. They supply a class of cus- 
tomers who will put up with the leathery, 
tough and unpalatable meat, simply because 
it can be purchased cheap. It is invariably 
an unprofitable venture to undertake to make 
Meat with such animals where land, feed 
and labor are high in price. The ultimate 
Tesults will not equal the cost. 


Beef Breeds Best 


As hinted in the foregoing, the desirable 
eharacteristics of beef-producing animals are 
inherent thriftiness, early maturity, economi- 
cal use of the feed constmed, and an inter- 
mingling of the fat, with the lean meat. 
The beef breeds, Shorthorn, Hereford, Angus 
and Galloway, meet these requirements in an 
eminent degree. _ 

While I do not contend that every farmer 
who raises and fattens beef cattle for market 
can afford to own and raise all pure-bred 
beef-bred animals of one or another of the 
breeds mentioned; I believe it is possible to 
have for general use a pure-bred bull in every 
community. Calves from large, roomy, grade 

{ cows, such as are found where a. good class 
of bulls: have -been wsed, sired by a good, 
strong, well-proportioned pure-bred bull of 
any one of the beef breeds, will, if well fed 
and cared for, make economical and profitable 
meat producers, The manner of feeding and 
handling ’of calves will have much to do with 
both the profits and the quality of the meat 
produced. It is a ‘law of nature that ts 
unc ble, that the lean meat, or muscles, 
of an animal ts produced while the animal is 
_ growing, and cannot be increased after the 
period of maturity is reached. Therefore, it 
is a matter of importance that in order to get a 
Jiberal development of muscles, the animal 
must be well fed while young, and have oppor- 
tunities for exercise. An animal stunted while 

ung cannot, by liberal feeding in after life, 
fully recover from the evil effects produced by 

“that ‘period of seanty feed and poor care. 

‘At'no.other time in the world’s history has 
it ‘been “possible for* farmers to produce a 
“Warlety of excellent feeds for growing 
and producing first-class animals than at 

Our knowledge of fects, and the 
bee wie of using them, has been greatly 


fattening cattle as our forefathers did 40 years 
ago, by using only corn meal and timothy 
hay. We have learned that such a ration 
is not an economical one, nor does it bring 
desired results when quality of meat is con- 
sidered. 

One of the important léssons learned is, 
that animals require and relish a variety of 
feeds, and that grqwth and weight can be 
produced more economically when several 
feeds are used, than is possible when-they are 
held to only one or two kinds. We have also 
found that feeds must be of such a nature 
and in such a condition that the stomach 
juices can act upon them and take from them 
the nutritious elements. The hard,-dry por- 
tions of the forage feeds that are often used 
in winter are more than wasted because the 
uutritious elements are locked up and yet 
the vital energies of the system are required 
to dispose of them. We have discovered that 
the rich, suceulent grasses of our pasture 
fields, where a variety of grasses are 
grown, furnish feed that is not only relished, 
but when consumed by the cattle promotes 
growth and rapid development of all parts of 
the animal. Such feeds are rich, juicy and 
easily digested: If there is a continuous 
growth of the grasses throughout the entire 
season, there is a continuous growth of the 
animals, and the gains are made at less cost 
than from any other feed produced .on 
the farm. 

However, our summer rains do not always 
come with regularity, and there is a check in 
the growth of the grasses. At such times, 
ir. order to keep up a continuous growth of 
the cattle, it is necessary to furnish some 
other feeds to tide them over the summer 
drouth. From what has been said, it will 
be apparent that feeds rieh and juicy, pal- 
atable and easily digested, are best with 
which to supplement the partially failing 
pastures. Oats and peas sown together early 
in the season make a good supplemental feed. 
Newly-cut, green clover is another good feed. 
Alfalfa is still better. But everything con- 
sidered, silage stored in the silo for that par- 
ticular purpose is the cheapest, most easily 
handled and will giye the best results of any 
feed yet discovered. The barn in which the 
cattle are fed in winter can be utilized as 
a feeding place. If put in the stalls, either 
once or twice per day, cattle can be fed with 
ease and there need not be any feed wasted. 
Many. feeders are erecting an extra silo 
besides their feeding barns in which to store 
silage for supplemental summer feeding. It 
is a wise precaution against the time of need, 
when loss of weight and time required for 
regaining the same may represent many 
dollars, 


Handling Stock in Winter 


Our forefathers used to. express their 
regrets that they could not have summer all 
the year. Our modern-beef producers have 
been able to make conditions even better for 
the cattle in winter than in summer, by erect- 
ing comfortable barns in which to feed the 
stock, and providing comfortable yards in 
which the animals can exercise; they make 
their cattle more comfortable than when sub- 
jected to intense summer heat and the annoy- 
ance of flies and mosquitoes. Unless animals 
are made comfortable, both night and day, 
they cannot keep up a continuous growth and 
development. Winter feeds have a greater 
value than the summer feeds, but if they are 
of the right kind, eut, cured and stored in 
the right manner, if judiciously fed in proper 
proportions, gains can be made and a good 
margin of profit secured. 

If the hay used was cut before it was ripe, 
and cured, not just dried and sunburned, it 
will be. palatable and easily digested.-- Such 
hay has a considerable value'as feed. It can 


be properly used as a noonday forage ration 
when shock corn or silage is fed morning 
and night. - [See illustration on Page 43,] 

Corn cut just as the grain is glazing, cured 
and stored for winter, is a good standby as 
a forage and grain ration for feeding twice 
per day. Better fesults can be obfained if 
clover hay or alfalfa hay is fed at noon than 
where shock. corn is the entire reliance. An 
objection to the shoek corn is that the cattle 
do not thoroughly masticate the grain, a good 
deal passes through the alimentary canal undi- 
gested, and it is mecessary to have hogs fol- 
low the cattle in order to save all the feed. 

Feeders were slow to use silage for fatten- 
ing cattle. They did not seem to compre- 
hend its merits. As a morning and evening 
feed it is palatable, succulent, and easily 
digested. The grain ration can easily be 
compounded of ground feeds, such as corn 
and oats, wheat bran and cottonseed meal 
to ‘balance the ration, always remembering 
that the young animals can utilize a larger 
percentage of protein than the older ones. 
When silage and ground grains are fed only 
in such amounts as the animals can utilize, 
there is no waste and no necessity for hogs 
to follow the cattle. 


DISSIPATING TIME 
G. Cc. 8. 


We farmers very properly wonder why city 
people dissipate so—their time, money and 
sometimes their morals and health. But on 
one count, that of dissipating time, We can 
cast no stones, for we live in glass houses. 
A second thought shows how grossly extrava- 
gant we are in losing time through poor 
methods, poor planning, or trying to farm 
too much land. In these days of difficult 
help problem, time is money just as much to 
the farmer as to the merchant. This dissi- 
pated time and the resulting “lost motion” 
would pay half the hired men’s fees at 
increased wages. The mill never grinds with 
water. that is past; yet we let time 
pass without running our farm mill to its- 
capacity. 

We lose the most valuable part of each day 
by a late start. We work in a circle through 
poor planning, through allowing one job to 
hang fire through the entire day, which could 
have been done earlier and two to four hours 
put in on something else. We slay whole 
days, growing more crops than we can culti- 
vate profitably and more than we have sufii- 
cient plant food to get maximum returns, 

Not all of us do all these things, but there 
are few who are not guilty of one. I do not 
mean that the farmer should work at high 
pressure 12 to 18 hours a day and never take 
time for amusement or rest. Far from it. 
The truth is there will be more time for the 
necessary diversions if we provide the proper 
system. 


The Fruit Business is different from fac- 
tory work, where one, foreman can stand over 
hundreds of hands and contro] them success- 
fully. The biggest mistake I have ever made 
was when I increased my peach business until 
I had between 43,000 and 44,000 trees in cul- 
tivation. It was impossible for me to have 
the fruit picked and packed in proper shape. 
I, found that I had to reduice my acreage in 
order to have the fruit right for the con- 
sumers.—[John F. Boyer, Snyder County, Pa. 


Applying Manure—Manure may be applied 
at any time; it is better to apply it in the 
fall and winter than to store it until spring. 
Some people seem to think that it is danger- 
ous to apply manure when the ground is 
frozen, or when there is snow on the ground. 
Experiments have shown that there is pr 
Heatly. no » Joak in upreading ne time. 
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‘plendid Sheep Feed 


Greatest Value Is in Economy--Noted Experimenters Claim Silage Feeding to Sheep Has Many Advantages---Feed 
Lot Tests Show Cheap Gains---Seven Reasons Why Silage Is Preferable to Other Cheap Feeds-- 
Results in Feeding to Ewes---By John M. Evvard of lowa Experiment Station 


HE dairy people were the first to 
find silage to be especially adapted 
to their stock and the beef men 
second. As a sheep fattening or winter food, 
it is only recently that silage has come into 
its own. Silage finds its greatest value in its 
economy. It is a cheap food and is especially 
well relished by sheep. The corn belt farmer 
who can raise alfalfa and corn is well fitted 
to combat with any farmer of the world 
when it comes to producing maximum food 
nutrients per unit of area. Silage and alfalfa 
are complementary feeds, the one supplying 
the deficiencies of the other and this, in addi- 
tion to their large yield, makes them espe- 
cially adaptable to the corn belt farm. , 
The economy of silage has been well dem- 
onstrated by most of our experiment stations. 
The Indiana station at Lafayette, under 
Prof F. G. King, fed a number of lots of 
lambs upon different rations and found that 
silage was an effective as well as a cheap food. 
They fed three lots as follows: 
Biggest Gains at Least Expense 


Average Cost per lb 
daily gain gain, cents 


Corn and timothy............ 0.198 6.45 
Clover, corn and timothy..... 0.326 4.92 
Corn, clover and silage ....... 0.342 4.44 


These results would indicate clearly that 
where silage is added to a ration of clover 
and timothy that the cost of gains is reduced 
to a marked extent. } , 

The Illinois experiment station, under the 
direction of Prof W. C. Coffey, fed a number 
of wethers upon various rationy two of which 
are taken for illustration. Their results 
follow: 

Two Sheep Rations Compared 


Ave, 

-—Feed per lb gain—, Cost per daily 

Shelled corn Clover Silage lbgain gain 
Lot 1, shelled 
corn and 

clover. hay.4.51 3.54 none 4.93 315 
Lot 2, shelled 
corn, clover 


and silage. 3.23 2.19 5.64 4.06 367 
It will be noted in the above that 5.64 
pounds of silage replaced 0.135 pounds of 


clover and 1.28 pounds grain in the produc- 
tion of each pound of gain and yet made that 
gain more rapidly, or practically 
15% faster. The Iowa experiment 
station wintered some ewes upon 
different rations, two of which are 
taken in contrast to show the 
value of silage. The aver- 
age. feed required in the 
ease of grain and clover 
was 1.3 pounds of grain 
and three pounds of clover 
daily. When silage was 





Yation of oats and bran. 


added to the above ration, the feed consump- 
tion per ewe ran as follows: Three-tenths to 
0.4 grain, two pounds clover hay, 3.5 pounds 
of corn silage. This ration cost not more 
than 2 cents. The special value of the silage 
was that it reduced the amount of grain 
required and also increased the ewe’s capacity 
for cheap roughage. The 3.5 pounds of silage 
practically replaced a penny’s worth of clover 
and grain and produced as good results. This 
would give silage in this particular case a 
cash value of $5.70 per ton. As silage actually 
costs but from $2 to $2.50 per ton, allowing 
market price for corn in it, its addition’ to 
the ewe’s ration is a profitable venture. 

In feeding silage care should be taken that 
none but sweet material is fed and that all 
moldy and spoiled portions be discarded. The 
sheep can stand considerable acidity in the 
silage, but in the case of injurious molds, can 
withstand very little. Silage which is unfit 
for sheep consumption usually causes trouble 
by producing irritation of the nerve centers 
and finally ends by bringing on paralysis, 
which ultimately means death. 

In the fattening of lambs for market, they 
had best be brought on a full feed of silage 
as quickly as possible and finished out by 
keeping the silage in the ration. The same 
is true of wethers. 

In the wintering of pregnant ewes, the 
safety of a large, lone ration of silage with 
grain has not definitely been worked out, 


although the lowa station had some good‘ 


results from feeding silage alone with a grain 
Where silage and 
cottonseed meal was fed, cottonseed meal fur- 
nishing the necessary protein, and by the way, 


silage needs considerable protein to balance. 


it up, it did not produce as good results. 
Although the lambs were quite strong at birth 
and showed vigor, 
they showed a tend- 
ency to have 
smaller bone than 


lambs produced upon a ration containing sc ge 
clover hay. In the light of present knowledge, 
therefore, in the wintering of pregnant ewes it 
will be advisable to feed at least one pound 
of clover hay for every three pounds of silage 
fed and that the grain ration had best be 
not corn alone, but a mixture of grain such 
as corn, oats and bran or corn and oats. Some 
cil meal can be profitably added to the corn 
and oats, especially if the proportion of corn 
be large. ; 

Such men as H. P. Miller, W. C. Coffey and 
Joseph E. Wing have had excellent results 
in feeding silage to sheep and there is no 
reason why it should not be used to greater 
extent by the sheep farmers of the corn belt. 

Silage has a number of advantages which 
may be enumerated as follows: 


A Few Silage Advantages 


A. Large yield per acre at small cost. 

B. The nutrients of the corn crop are 
conserved in better form than any other way 
now known of. 

C. It is a succulent feed and furnishes 
to a great extent pasture conditions in the 
winter time. 

D. It is highly palatable and relished by 
sheep. 

E. At feeding time silage is found in @ 
convenient, compact form and may be fed 
largely under one roof. There are no hauls 
on muddy roads, no muddled and puddled 
fields. 

F. The temptation to sell corn from the 
farm vanishes when once the corn crop is 
put into the silo. This means then, ulti- 
mately, that the silo is an important factor 
in the development of a system of permanent 
agriculture. 

G. Rapid gains are produced with silage 
when it is properly balanced with the neces- 
sary protein and ash. For sheep this protein 
and ash may be secured in the form of alfalfa 
hay or clover, in so far as the roughness is 
concerned, and in the form of oats, bran, 
linseed oil meal and possibly cottonseed oil 
meal for the concentrated part of the ration. 








A Purely Agricultural Community not self- 
supporting is working on a wrong basis and 
must sooner or later bring ruin to all who 


are involved. 


Average Crops cost more than 
they bring. Profit lies in maxi- 
mum yields. It is up to the 
farmer to produce accordingly. 








Shotes Prepared for Market at Eight Months Bring Excellent Returns to the Feeder 


This shows a pen of thrifty shotes almost ready for market. 
They weigh close to 250 pounds each and have made more rapid 
growth in proportion to amount of grain consumed than can be 
realized in another 12 months’ feeding. There can be no question 


ison to expenditure. 


as to the advisability of marketing early. Profits are large in compar- 


The investment is turned frequently and the 


danger from diseases is reduced to a minimum. The practice is quite 
popular in many corn belt states, such as Ohio and Indiana. 



























































i Wasteful 
ae Mixing 


; “LARRO-FEED comes ready to put.right into 
_ your cow’s manger. Why have you ever mixed up a 
= yourself? Probably you thought that you’d get a lot 
oat hulls, ground cobs or other “fillers” in any prepared 
"feed. Such stuff used to be and still is in some feeds, that’s 
- true—but never in LARRO-FEED. 


* eentains steaslanaly nothing that you wouldn’t want to put 
- into a ration if you mixed it at home. It contains Dried 

a Beet Pulp, cottonseed meal, gluten feed, distillers’ grains, 
wheat bran, wheat middlings and a little salt—that’s all. 
Sohne carload of ingredients and every batch of feed is 
~ “danalyzed, so that LARRO-FEED is always uniform. That’s 
fg we can dare to make this famous Larrowe Guarantee: “Feed 200 Ibs. 

_ to any one cow—if results don’t convince you that it’s the best feed you’ve 
‘ever used, we agree to refund every.cent of your money.” Read that 
‘ again—and then ask your dealer for a trial lot of this wonder- 
ful feed. Large free sample mailed on application. 


a '~ Ask also about Larro-Mash for laying hens 
ee and those that should lay but won't. 


L The Larrowe Milling Co. 1729 Gilenie Bite. Detroit, Mich. 








; Scientific No. 20 Mill 


Ploavy otegl and steel 
xr M efficient 


Ess Who Pays? 
iit 

When your horses’ shoes are lost— 
who pays? Naturally, being the 
Owner, you must. 

Why not save the loss? Have the 
shoes put on with ‘‘ Capewell’’ nails— 
that’s the way. They hold even under 
the very severe strains of servica 

In ‘‘The Capewell’’ you get a nail 
half again as strong as any other 
nail made 


/ 
* 
y 


uipped with flywheel, 

cola a steel shaft, 

rust ball bearing 

bs Sinok high carbon 
grindi: 


ane at 





Not the cheapest |] This Checked Head 
nail regardless of 
quality, but the best 
at a fair price. Any 


our Trade Mark 
shoer can afford 
‘The Capewell.’’ 


Made by 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
Booklet Free Hartford, Conn., Dept. X 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 


Write for Catalogue 


Ss DESCRIBING, LUSTRATING 

















Sold 
10 Days’ og Paid 
Fre tier x labor Saving fara sanceoasy 


THE A. W. STRAUB COMPANY 


Beet S701 5. Ashland Aves Colones, 











ea TRY IT 30 DAYS 


our “gay ao." Put this 
ne te the test of real farm work. ¥ 
30 day? trial will prove 


Farmers’ Favorite 
Feed Cooker and Agriewitural Boiler 


gol we clghen for S--eak SRNR COUR. 











Being Concentrated Feeds 


c. W. BURKETT, NEW YORK 


The era of ideal home-raised ra- 
tiens for farm stock has not yet been 
ushered in. It is coming slowly but 
surely, and its basis will be much 
clover and much alfalfa, corn silage 
and home-grown grains. Until then 
we. shall have to depend upon mill 
feed products for feeding dairy cows 
and other stock. With a good supplx 
of stover, mixed hay and other prov- 
ender, we can get along without con- 
ecentrated feeding stuffs, but that kind 
of feeding will not bring the best re- 
sults. 

Cows may have greedy appetites 
and eat fast into the feed stores; but 
their milk yield will steadily decrease 
if concentrates containing much pro- 
tein are denied. It takes protein, you 
know, to manufacture milk. You 
might just as well try to get milk 
without protein as a big yield of corn 
without nitrogen in the soil. This 
fact is fast becoming understood, but 
it needs still wider extension in prac- 
tice. 

Easy to Swap Feeds 


Tam not averse at any time to sell- 
ing timothy hay or corn, and for the 
money received for these, turn right 
around and buy cottonseed meal, glu- 
etn and other commercial. feeding 
stuffs, Neither corn nor timothy car- 
ries. much protein; and when you 
come right down to it, comparing 
either feed with other feeding stuffs, 
neither is just the best feed for the 
dairy herd. It is not for anyone to 
say just what is the best concentrated 
commercial feed: Many are good, 
none is best. Yet there is always con- 
siderable variation as to-.cost and 
composition, and therefore in buying 
both factors must be considered. 
Don’t buy a feed simply because some 
agent has recommended it. 

Tt has always been my custom to 
look first at the composition. I want 
to know how many pounds of diges- 
tible protein and digestible carbohy- 
drates and fat in a ton of the feed be- 
fore I purchase it. Then I want to 
take a long second look at the pro- 
tein, because under farm conditions 
protein is usually largely lacking in 
great quantity. Thu carbohydrates 
and fat are easily raised at home. 
Farm. feeds are largely possessed of 
these materials. Of course, alfalfa 
and the clovers contain a great deal 
of protein, but the ordinary farm 
feeds have too little protein, although 
they do have an abundance of the 
starches and fats. Hence in buying 
feeds why buy more of the starches 
and fats when you already have them 
in great plenty at home? 


How Mach Protein in a Feed? 


This fact in mind causes me to look 
carefully into the protein content. I 
invariably multiply the percentage of 
protein in the several feeds I am con- 
sidering by 20, so as to get the quan- 
tity of digestible protein in a ton; then 
by dividing this product into the ton 
sale price I have the number of cents 
that each pound of digestible protein 
costs. By doing this with the several 
feeds under consideration at any time 
I have on hand exactly the informa- 
tion I want for determining what feed 
to buy; or if I want more than one, I 
can choose wisely, so as to get the 
most protein at the least cost. 

I was talking. with a farmer the 
other day. He is feeding ground corn 
and oats to his dairy cows. We fig- 
ured what the protein cost in this 
and found that it was 22 cefits a 
pound. He told me that he could get 
cottonseed meal and gluten just as 
easily as the corn and oats. When we 
determined the cost of the protein 
in these feeds, we found that they 
averaged but 4.1 cents a pound for 
each pound of digestible protein. He 
said he hadn’t thought of it in that 
way, but the figures were so convinc- 
ing that he immediately made @ 
change of his feed, and not only 
found.that his rations cost less, but 
that his cows actually began to .in- 
crease in milk yield. Already a dou- 


‘ble gain had been secured. 


He will secure a third gain’ if>he 
care of the Manure, for the 


ite AGP ROA 


be 


in nitrogen than manure made from 
corn fed cows. “The proof of the 
pudding is always in the eating;’’ so 
in buying feeds you will get the proof 
if you change from a poor ration to 
@ good ration, not only in a lessened 
cost, but in higher yields. Let’s all 
do a little more figuring with the pen- 
cil during the coming year. There 
are dollars around somewhere every 
time we do it. 


Germany’s Meat Supply 


The number of eattle in Germany 
in 1912, latest figures available, was 
20 millions, sheep nearly six, swine 22 
millions. These figures show a slight 
loss in cattle and swine compared with 
five years earlier. Germany.has two 
millions less sheep than in 1907; go- 
ing back 10 years earlier, the total 
number of sheep in Germany in 1897 
was 11 millions. This shows a loss of 
a half. According to recent reports 
from Consul-Gen Skinner at Ham- 
burg, who furnishes these figures, the 
cost. of meat in Germany continues 
to increase. He attributes the un- 
favorable condition there to the prev- 
alence of foot and mouth disease, and 
says that in 1911 a total of 3,367,000 
cases were reported among beef cat- 
tle. He quoted the average price of 
live beef cattle in Hamburg in 
August, 1913, at._ $10.83 per 100 
pounds, swine 12.75, mutton. $9.06. 
Showing the.«inroads of ‘the’ dréad 
foot and mouth disease, German offi- 
cial figures indicate about 10 times 
as many cattle afflicted in 1911 as ¢ 
year earlier, and the showing equally 
portentous in sheep, goats and swine. 


New Order of Hog Raising 


The far west is no longer the only 
hog country. They make money out 
there, of course, on hogs and corn: 
and since they are using alfalfa more 
and more, they are making more 
money. But eastern farmers are mak- 
ing money, too. As you look over 
statistics you find that the acre value 
of crops in the east is a good deal 
higher than on these more- notable 








. agricultural farms of the prairie dis 


tricts. In all directions the tide i: 
turning back eastward. All that was 
needed was a redirected system of 
farming. Live stock was to be fed 
and raised in a different manner than 
under the old scheme and plan. One 
of the best examples of a successful 
hog farm is that of the Harpendings 
up in Yates county, N Y. They raise 
hogs, and they do it on a large scale 
Their farm consists of nearly 300 
acres and their herd numbers nearl) 
500. And it is a high-grade herd, 
too, one of the very best in all the 
world. The Harpendings proved one 
thing at the start; that the hog is not 
@small pen animal. He wants range 
and grass, lots of forage and lots of 
exercise. They settled, too, the ques- 
tion of sleeping quarters. They not 
only want warmth and sunshine and 
fresh air and dry bedding, but -they 
want dry quarters and clean quarters. 
Quarters and big rnus are what. the 
hogs get on the Harpending farm. 

These. men raise Berkshires, and 
they are Berkshire enthusiasts. Tramp 
the country from east and west and 
north to south snd you will not find 
@ man any place with a firmer faith 
in this breed. They believe in ail 
sorts of forage crops’ as well. They 
grow alfalfa, rye, rape, in fact, an) 
green crop that hogs will eat. And 
some of these crops they grow and 
actually let the hogs do the harvest- 
ing when the grain is matured. They 
raise big hogs on this farm. Some of 
their herd boars weigh from 700 to 
900 pounds, and the sows in high flesh 
tip the scales at varying weights, from 
500 to 700 pounds. They are hogs of 
powerful frame, the kind that carry 
big weights. .The breeding hogs are 
kept in pens or colony houses and 
each of these pens has a separate - 
pasture into which the hogs can run. 
These colony houses are A-shaped, 
average § to 10 feet on the ground, 
and run up to about 7 feet in hight 
The pastures contain from % acre to 
five or six times that size, From five 
to 10 brood sows are kept in each co!- 
ony’ house. At the opposite side of — 
‘these shelters tn cach of these pe 












pat jot to lot and the hogs have to 
take @ little tramp from shelter to 


trough to get the feed. 

People think it-gets cold up in New 
York, and that is a fact. Often the 
snow gets pretty deep and very fre- 
quently long cold spells prevail, but 
these hogs are maintained on the 
open range right through these win- 
ter periods, But right through the 
winter the hogs take their regular 
walks, a quarter of a mile or so, to 

get the feed. This keeps them healthy. 
‘ he exercise entails no hardship and 
the practice pays. These successful 
hog raisers do not depend upon mill 
store feeds for their f€ed stocks. They 





corn ‘and a few purchased concen- 
trates. like tankage and wheat _mid- 
dlings, there is mo reason why reason- dustry in th 
able profit should not follow every an 
attempt on. every farm of introducing ° e : 
hog raising either as a principal busi- Discussing Oleo Again 
The cleo question, which is a hardy 
perennial in congress, has come up 


hess or as a side issue. There is 

money in hogs, but not in the little 
again with the introduction of the 
most drastic bill yet. Oleo interests 


dirty, muddy pens. 
More Silos, Less Cows have been busy for some time prepar- 
ing this bill and have high hopes that 


J. H. PEACHY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA 
it will be successful. In brief, the new 


Ours has never been a real dairy yegulation would first change the 
locality. About 15 years ago dairy name of ali butter substitutes previ- 
work increased on our farm, and has oysly called oleo and a dozen similar 
been growing ever since. Just a lit- names, to “margarin.” The next thing 
tle slow recently, the labor problem which it does is to remove all taxa- 
tion from this product, including not 














Barren Cows Are Not 











Profitable Cows 


Barrenness in cows can be cured. 
Hundreds of cows are sold to the 
butcher at their meat value, when 
sensible treatinent would make them 
product and also the form in which =, big dividends on their milk 

alue 


only the 10 cents a pound tax on col- 
ored oleo, but also the smaller tax on 
the uncolored product. Definite limits 
are given which tell who is a manu- 
facturer and.who a retailer of this 


The milk producer is the 
only kind of cow worth having—and 
a barren cow cannot permanently 


it shall be sold is strictly defined, 
Any person who sells quantities of 
10 peunds or more in one package is be a good milk producer. 
considered a wholesale dealer. Every If you have a barren cow, buy a 
manufacturer of the product is obliged SOc package of Kow- Kure, the 
to keep accurate books and file with great cow medicine. Kow-Kure 
the secretary of agriculture invento- works on the genital organs, toning 
ries and other data concerning his them up and making them perform 
business so that definite knowledge their proper functions, Kow-KurzE 
may be at hand concerning it at all is also an unfailing cure for such 


times. For retail selling margarin troubles as Abortion, Retained 
must be put up in cartons of fiber or Afterbirth, Bunches, Milk Fever, 
Scouring, Red Water and Lost 


metal ranging in size from one-half to 
five pounds» Each print must have 
the name margarin imprinted in its 
surface, and every carton must be so 
sealed that the purchaser cannot open 
a package without knowing what he 
is obtaining. Heavy penalties are 
prescribed for the sale of this product 
without proper labeling, or in any 
other form which tends to deceive the 


Appetite. 

Ask mr neighbor about KOW- 
KURE. Sold by most feed dealers and 
druggists in 50c and $1.00 packages. 
Send for valuable free treatise, “Cow 
Diseases.” 


Dairy Association Co. 

















Interested in Alfalfa Hay 


This form of feed rack for steers has been found a labor saver, es- 
pecially in the districts where there 
filled from a hay frame driven alongside. 
a Nebraska farm See feeding article on Page 40. 


grow much of what their hogs eat. 
Alfalfa, rye and rape are the old 
stand-bys. They find that if they pas- 
ture the alfalfa judiciously, cut it reg- 
ularly, and do not put too many hogs 
en it, that no ill effects result to the 
crop. Along about the middle of 
August each year rye is sown in some 
of the colony lots. Two bushels are 
used to the acre. The pigs are rung 
and then in October turned onto 


this rye. Throughout the winter they 
eat rye, and they are kept on this 
rye until the plants start to joint in 
the spring. 

Round about April 1 clover and 


alfalfa are seeded in these rye lots. 
About six quarts of clover seed and 
ene quart of alfalfa are used. You 
see there is not much of the alfalfa, 
but it makes a start, and when the 
land goes to alfalfa later on it is 
thoroughly inoculated, so that no 
trouble will result in getting a stand. 
When the rye is ripe and the straw 
breaking over, the hogs are turned 
onto it to harvest the rye. This is 
around in August some time. They 
make a thorough job of what. has 
been set before them to do. This 
practice not only scatters the manure 
evenly, but there is no cost to harvest, 
thresh, or to market the crop. The 


hogs actually give a better profit 
from the consumption of the rye than 
if the same were harvested in the 
usual commercial anner. But, of 
course, pasturage is not sufficient to 
keep these hogs going. Thy do use 
other feeds, consisting of corn, milk, 


tankage and mol: During win- 
ter molasses is fed in the slop, but 
not cooked. Milk in slop of wheat 
middlings or ground pats with some 
corn is also given, and if no milk is 
available tankage is substituted. The 
ration consists of about 10% of tank- 
age. No boars in service are ever 
siven molasses. They rotate the 
hogs on the rape pastures. When one 
patch is eaten down the hogs are 
turned on another. This enables the 
eaten over rape patch to make new 
srowth, This rape furnishes green 
feed up to the last of November. 
Around the lots and pens where thé 
Manure accumulates ground phos- 
Phate rock is used freely, not only to 
mprove the manure, but to prevent 
also loss of nitrogen. 

This general scheme has proved 
very successful in practice and is the 
basis of what should be followed 
quite generally in eastern sections. If 
S00d pasture crops are grown and 
these are supplemented in a reason- 
We Way with home-raised grains like 


1Sses, 





customer as to its composition. 

One of the new points which this 
measure contains which has not been 
touched in previous laws is to remove | 
the supervision of the product from 
the internal revenue department and t — 
place it in the hands of the depart- 7 


ne RE. 





isn’t too much rain. It can be 
The picture was taken on 























having interfered very materially 
with the business, I feel certain, how- 
ever, that there is no noticeable de- 
cline in dairying, except that there 
are not so many calves grown as for- 
merly. 

Many farmers depend upon buying 
cows, which is poor business. There 
is more corn and less wheat grown 
than formerly. Quite @ number of Wiitn"ine et tesdhe gier sroneet and ef 
silos have been erected this summer,  spring?—{% McCorquodale. 

Which is a good indication of prog- 


ment of agriculture. All other laws Cure that Fistula 


applying to the control of oleo are re- 
Sterline Will Do It 


pealed by the proposed one which is 

to take effect, if passed, on the first of is Not a Cure Worth $100? 

July following its enactment, Bterdine te on cogentrated Sat one; 
> either a Thorosghpin, Capped Hock 

Bog Spavin, Big etc., and all 

brulses and abscesses. “‘Bterline is 

the most powerful abser- 


Mule or Hinny 
bent and germ-tiller cree 


Will it be more profitable to raise progeny from compounded, Often worth 81 
in curing blemished horses for a sale, Stops pain, y vodneng 
all ewelling and fever, softens hard tieowene t hae 

most stubborn cases. Even a five per cent solution makes 
astrong liniment. $2.00 « bottle prepaid, Guaranteed, 





The =a of horses and asses results in produc- 








inghybrids. When a stallion is bred to a female ass 
ress. There are very few registered the result is a cross, known as a hinny. If a mare | CLEAR-EYE for Horses’ Eyes 
' : : ; é is bred to a jack the progeny is a mule. The last |  ccemel Ge Weuhied Prk Ere, Cutie 
cattle in this county. On the whole, ynion produces an offspring superior to the hinny in pen op ye of ani i abate 


QGuaran: 
size, and in those qualities desired in a draft anima} for our free horse book, “ FORTY FACTS re x HORSE ‘owntna 
Nearly all the breeding of this character is of asses 


on mares. This is the only cross that is worth wiiie. 


the number of cattle of all kinds in 
Pennsylvania has decreased about 25% 








The Lakeside Remedy Co., 5411 Calumet Ave., Chicago, 
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Tl Stop Your Losses 


From Worms- I'll Prove it or No Pay | 


conti 


$. R. FEIL, Pres. 
Reg. Pharmacist 





If you will fill out the coupon below—tell me how many head of stock you have, I'll ship 
you enough Sal-Vet to last all your stock 60 days, without asking a single penny of pay in 
advance. Alll ask is the privilege of proving to you right in your own barnyard what I have proved to 
thousands of other farmers. I want to show you how to rid your stock of worms—how to make all your farm 
grow faster, thrive better, keep healthier, put on more flesh on no more feed—make you more money. 











The Great 
LIVE STOCK 
Conditioner 






a wonderful medicated salt which rids farm animals of their greatest enemies—the deadly 
stomach and intestinal worms. It kills and expels these 5 Ms may life-sapping parasites 
and greatly lessens the danger from hog cholera and many other diseases. 


Vill Feed Your Stock 60 Days Before You Pay 


Send no money—just tear off the coupon below, mark down the number of hogs, sheep, horses and cattle 
and males 05 oe give your name and address and shippin 
I Ibs. $2. 25 
PRICES $3' A 4,400 


S| Eee teeth 3 i. 
, [execs 


Send No Mc Money 4 movettivone 


Just the NP, fair 


. Iwill pay the 
y aoe when itarrives, agree to 


F results promptly in 60 days and at 
. 37, time pay for it if it does what you 
Ef it does not, you are to cancel the charge. 


= de COCO OCR eee eeeeeseneeeee 


















t gid rows s stock of th 
cancel ¢ ae age vent owe me a pea 


NEY R. FEIL, 










“"Sal-Vet’ isa great remedy 


for sheep. It saved m THE s. R. FEIL Co. Dept. "MA Stevatans, O o. 


e ten 
times what I paid for it."— 
W. J. Neif, Miliboro, Va. = ee 
“Have found ‘Sal-Vet’ 0. K, A . 


7 a) 



















“IT have e used “Ss ‘Sal Vet’ for 
uu F tommig within 
which tims I havo not lost a 
g. I consider ita sure pre- x 
ventive for cholera.”—F. 
Dalrymple, Carthage, Ind. 
anne aay =] ‘Sal-Vet’ my 
have done better than 
y wean ha Ba Ipave 
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to give less feed, and my 33 
heats slark ant Soe. —— o P.O 
‘Ayers. Cedar Springs. Mich, hee eeeeeeeeeerecesececscesesseeeebeseeereseene 
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9% FIBRE 


- "This feed could not hold the official year records that it does if it was not all 
dlaim for it, and more. Your cows need this feed and it will pay you well to 
it thoroughly. 


. ° 2 
Unicorn Dairy Ration 
Write us for our free book on Modern Methods for Milk Production. 


CHAPIN & CO. 


Eastern Selling Office : 
Row, Boston. 


Western Selling Office : 
Box C, Hammond, Indiana 











95 AND UPWARD | 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


SEPARATOR® 


se iv ing splendid sat- 

3@ isfaction pears 

os fo greras our wpscee offer to 

urnish a brand new, well made, easy run- 

ily cleaned, perfect chimaing separator for only $15.95. Skims one 

ae a minute, warm orcold, Makes thick or thin cream. Different a 

h picture, whieh illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
sanitary marvel embodies all our latest improvements. 


Our er fe Guarantee Protects You 


and workmanship. Our wonderfully low prices and hig! 
generous terme of trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or ea) 
os be eee ei ator ot any make you wish fo exchange, do not fail to oot our F ; 
sent free of charge on req is t the most connplote, Maa 
Md rators issued by any soncere nthe world. Western 
ron Western m ports Wit today or for our catalog and see for yourself what @ big 





vy With Cliert 


the “Fay —Get More and Better Butter 
Stop Old-Fas ed, Wasteful Churning ! 


This ary sNOT HURN—it" sa BUTTER MAKER! 
_ — mori tn halt the time 2G best ¢ Gets MORE butter and 
butt cream any ‘by ft any thee cove process. 
iost MONEY akin 4 for farmers and dairymen ever introduced. 

butter bring more per pound! 


Revolutionizes Butter Making! 


Butter 
aa Way Separator 


ay’” pare Beves b an entirely different 
iat oe heating with or blades. S iream of Ol tions biows 
globules to ote ALL the butter-fat! 


We don’t ask 39 fo ake on We want you to SEB 

the +h ap n E EB how ti the = Waswor™ ma! 
1.00 laoeate to show you are really interested 
ip ty iy machine for a free trial in 
do exactly what we claim, 


Write for. Free “Fayway” Book 

wail \joondtne tito deposit TODAY am nd get the machine. 
Sevpeimaphoanh Pics pomselgeateaTent 
more tor was 
Butter 


it out. roo Erespoctye telipell 
> om the Fayway Course. ‘D 
Cincinzati, Ohio 


aa oly'een 
‘our own home. 





“BOOK 
FREE 


Why We Make a Contract to Cure 
Mr. W. 0. FRALEY, 502 Fisher St., Salisbury, 
N. O., Mar. 27, ‘13, writes: I used. 2 bottles and 
cured. two horses and one pony of bone spayin 
two years ago o they are sound as a dollar. 
FOUR YEARS AFTER-—STILL SOUND 
Mr, H. G, PUTNAM, dealer in-Coal, Danvers, 
Mass,, Oct., 6,°13, writes: Four years ago I 
sent for Save-the-Horse for thoroughpin and 
made a cure, The horse has done a good day's 
go * almost every day since on coal wagon. 


TED the pian of 


fail, You foamact Sethin by writing; 
i, coat you nothing, for for advice and there will 
no string 
OUR LATEST Seve The Horse BOOK 3 ree 


Seg —and Ait, — Shoulder, 
How to Text se for Gn locate ste and best 
aces a 


‘TROY CHEMICAL CO. anny ag” 
Druggists a 

















Paper and Straw for Ice 
J. BE. KIMBALL, MASSACHUSETTS 

My ice last winter was soft, about 7 
inches thick, and the houses only 
about half full. When packed in the 
houses a man could stick the shover 
of his hook in, take his hands away 
and the hook would stand alone. 
The softness of the ice worried me 
as to its keeping qualities. I had 
heard of another man who had pa- 
pered his ice to keep it clean while 
carpenters were at work. Following 
this as a suggestion, I had the top 
tier in my rooms packed close and 
the sharp parts and rough places 
smoothed down with floor chisels. 
Paper was then laid over the ice and 
on top of the paper a thin coating 
of long rye straw. The rye was laid 
in sheafing, straight and spreading, 
not over 1 to 1% imches thick. Af- 
ter the rye was spread another coat- 
ing of paper was placed on top of 
this. 

On August 13 the first ice vault was 
opened. The top paper was taken 
off, perfectly dried, and rolled up 
and saved for another year. The 
straw was tied in sheaves, dried, and 
sent to the stable for bedding. The 
paper next to the ice was also dried, 
but in taking off the straw the bottom 
paper became wrinkled, and so torn 
as not fit to be saved, 

Now, as to results: There was not 
over an inch of the top tier of ice 
gone. The ice had hardened also, 
and was 100% better than when put 
in. This was the condition of the 
other vaults, and like the first, the 


taken off in dry condition and used. 
The last room was opened September 
12, 1913, and but 5 inches of the top 
layer had melted; nevertheless, both 
paper and straw were dry. 





Farmer’s Cost System Pays 
GEORGE E, QUISENBERRY, MISSOURI 


Does an extended cost system on 
the farm pay? Does it return, dollar 
for dollar and cent for cent, the time 
and labor and expense of keeping it? 
Does it return a profit?—is it worth 
while? 

A page from the 
Missouri ‘farms may throw added 
light upon the subject. One of them, 
the Rankin farm at Tarkio, with its 
22,738 acres, is the largest tillable 
farm in the United States. It could 
not be operated to return a profit of 
a round $100,000 a year without the 
most txpert and detailed system of 
eost and bookkeeping accountancy. 

The second, the 142 acres of J. Ed 
Hall of Lamonte, has within the three 
years since the cost’ system was in- 
augurated, profited its owner 11% on 
his total investment. Before those 
three years, as Mr Hall himself says, 
he made no more than a bare living. 
“Not one farmer in a hundred knows 
at the end of a year whether or not 
his work has resulted in a profit or 
a loss,” he says. “And half the farm- 
ers of Missouri and Kansas do not 
make as much in a year as an aver- 
age hired man.” 


A Branch Experiment Station 


The Hall farm has been designated 
by the United States department of 
agriculture and the Missouri state 
university as an experiment station of 
the farm managemeht department. 
His cost system has been worked out 
by himself and the department ex- 
perts. Tt embraces time. cards and 
cost lists so arranged that Mr Hall 
ean know in a minute the exact ex- 
pense of every field. He can compute 
the labor costs, the implement costs, 
the hurse or mule costs, the seed costs, 
the interest on land costs, and the 
miscellaneous expense attached to each 
field. And whenever any crop or lot 
of sheep or hogs does not return the 
expected 11% profit, Mr Hall knows 
of it; and he knows the reason. 

Every night the members of Mr 
Hall’s family and his hands fill out 
complete time cards, accounting for 
each 15-minute period during the day. 
The implements and horses used are 
listed and charged to the field in 
which the work was done. Mr Hall’s 
time is figured at 15 cents an hour; 
his wife and oldest son draw the same 
amount. Two younger children work 
for 12 and 7 cents an hour. 


Big Farm Keeps Books 
The daily reports are entered under 


history of two 





.| the department to which they belong, 


Such as. 
bui 


poultry,. feed, 


top paper was saved and the straw’ 


profit and-loss. Ter 
per cent a year is charged for depre- 
ciation of buildings and implements. 
At the end of every month a state. 
ment is struck off and a trial balance 
is made on March 1 of each year. Mr 
Hall thinks it pays. He knows he is 
making money. 
ACRE RETURNS*EFROM RANKIN FARM 
Acres Acre Profit 
ee 1,360 $6.06 
ag SE GO (sold Mar 1) 











On the Rankih farm two clerks and 
an adding machine are busy from 
morning to night on a huge set o: 
books. The farm is divided into 1: 
tracts, ranging from 640 acres to 4760 
acres. Over each tract is a foreman 
who must secure by means uf a requi 
sition every pound of supplies used on 
his tract. <A record of every transac 
tion is made at the central office. For 
each year more than 2)”) carloads of 
supplies—cottonseed meal, ofl meal, 
tankage for hogs, bran, axle grease, 
hog medicine in carlots, harness, 
sand, cement—are bought and used in 
the cultivation of the Rankin acres. 

Each month the foreman must sub- 
mit a monthly report which in actu- 
ality is an inventory of his tract 
Printed forms are supplied and reports 
made onthe following items: Men 
employed, steers on feed, stock cattk 
bulls, cows, calves, sheep, work horses 
and mules, young horses, colts, ponies, 
hogs, pigs, wagons, sleds, cultivators, 
harrows, drills, listers, plows, corn 
planters, stackers, hay racks, stalk 
rakes, sulky rakes, binders, mower 
seeders, sets of harness, windmill;. 
tanks, tame hay, wild hay, corn i 
field, corn in crib bought, corn in cri!: 
raised, oats, rye, wheat, seeds. 

It.is no slight task to stop the wasi. 
in the farming of this largest farm i: 
America, with its 14,000 acres of cor: 
its 5000 cattle, its 400 work anima! 
its 100 windmills and its 25 silos.~ Th 
cost system alone has made it possib|: 

The cost and accountancy syste): 
worked that out for Mr Rankin, ju-' 
as it has proved to Mr Hall that 
simple crop rotation is the more proi 
itable.. His rotation is corn to co\ 
peas or rape, oats to cowpeas for ha), 
soy beans to rye for,.pasture. 


Co-operation Among Farmers 


Farmers of Green county, O, are sc- 
curing their winter supply of potatoes 
this year at a price 10 to 20 cents 
lower than they could have been s 
cured under ordinary circumstances 
This has been made possible throug! 
a co-operative arrangement betwee: 
organizations of farmers in Green ani 
Portage counties. The latter is one oi 
the leading potato producing counties 
of the state, while in Green count; 
the’ farmers do not find it advanta- 
geous to produce even sufficient pota 
tces for home use. 

The third car of potatoes has just 
been ordered under this plan, which 
is not only saving the farmers of 
Green county good money, but is, ai 
the same time, giving to the potaio 
growers in Portage county a nice ad- 
vance over the local price. 

Systematic Live Stock Improvement 

The Portage county (O) improve- 
ment association, which was organized 
less than a year ago, now has more 
than 3000 members. In this county 
the dairy interest predominates and 
recently a number of pure-bred dairy 
sires were purchased for the use of 
members of the organization. In all 
33 registered bulls were purchased, 22 
Holsteins, seven Guernseys and four 
Jerseys. There were also selected for 
the association four pure-bred Pei- 
cheron stallions and one Belgian. 
These animals have been stationed at 
convenient places throughout the 
county and rules formulated for their 
use by members of the association and 
other farmers. 

The farmers have organized a senii- 
annual stock sales day, The first sile 
which has just been held was thor- 
oughly. advertised and was in the 
hands of competent auctioneers. The 


. offerings were quite large and «x- 


changed hands to a considerable ex- 
tent among the farmers of the county. 
Through these two agencies every part 
of the county is within easy aceess of 
a high class sire for herd improvement 
and is also afforded a convenient «nd 
economical method for disposing of 
meet stock; two factors of funda- 

tal importance | : stock du vel- 
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Milk Situation Critical 
D. T, HENDRICKSON 
The milk situation has . become 
eritical beeause of the stringent re- 
quirements of health boards on the 
ene hand@ and the laxity and perversity 
ef dairy farmers on the other. A 
great deal is said about certified milk 
which always sells for considerably 
prore than the ordinary market milk. 
i: should, however, because it costs 
more to produce and to-market. From 
consumer’s standpoint its values 


gsie 


are greater. Still but 0.5% approxi- 
mately of the milk supply of the 
United States is certified; yet about 


-5 dairies produce nearly 25,000 gal- 
jous of certified milk daily, an increase 
ef 100% in five years. There are now 
said to be 60 commissions on certified 
milk in this country, although nearly 
ene-third are inactive. 

In New Jersey, much study is being 
given to the relation the local boards 
ef health bear to the state board. It 
has been. ascertained in many  in- 
stances that members of local boards 
are not in harmony with state laws 
and ‘set the state board at defiance. 
For instance, the state board will 
complete the inspection of milk from 
dairies supplying a municipality and 
then pass the work along to the local 
board; ‘Promptly the local board— 
does nothing. While the board is 
napping producers and dealers do as 
ibey please. 

This state inspection has, however, 
peen a good thing. Doubtless dairy- 
men would do their part cheerfully 
if they also had the loyal co-operation 
of the local boards of health. Of 280 
dairy inspections made in November 
by state officials it was necessary to 
give to but three dairies notice that 
they must ‘clean up, else the sale of 
iheir milk would be prohibited. Of 
the balance 223 scored above 60% and 
f4 below, 

Newark is on the right track. Its 
new milk ordinance, previously com- 
mented upon, contains many. provi- 
sions, but none more important than 
those prohibiting the sale of milk 
from cans in stores and authorizing 
the inspectors to visit, even in other 
communities, or states all dairies from 
which milk sold in the city comes. 

The milk and dairy inspectors of the 
Newark board of health have already 
started a campaign of instruction. 
Every dairy whose product is shipped 
to the city is being scored and the 
dairymen are told what standard they 
must acquire in order to receive a 
renewal of their licenses. 

Long Branch has joined hands with 
Asbury Park and other cities along 
the Jersey ‘coast in a movement to 
bring about uniform regulations for 
the transportation of milk to that sec- 
tion. These resorts have adopted a 
eommon ordinance prohibiting the 
delivery of any milk by a common 
earrier at a temperature: above 50 
degrees, Regular monthly tests vf 
the milk furnished by all the dairies 
that supply residents of Madison will 
be made hereafter. The laboratory 
has been located in the high school 
building and Miss Martha Hopkins, 
the chemistry teacher, will undertake 
the tests. ° 

Work of Dairymen’s League 

New Jersey dairymen are careful 
in giving attention to all those things 
that render their milk of the best 
quality, and they are complying faith- 
fully with ordinances galore. Hence 
they are taking an active interest in 
the crusade inaugurated by the dairy- 
men’s league to fix the price to be 
paid for milk to the producer, begin- 
ning. February 1. Stockholders of 
the league, which has members in 
four states; now control the output 
of 152,006 cows ,and the owners of 
75% of thé cows must agree, in writ- 
ing, to the propaganda before the cru- 
sade is launched. 

Albert. Manning of Otisville, N Y, 
secrétary of the league, has been in 
Sussex .county. enlisting support for 
ithe movement. Owners of one-half 
of the cows in the 38 counties covered 
by the Jeague have already signed the 
agreément, The general scheme of 
organization is that dairymen in the 
distriet supplying New York and 
neighboring cities pay 10 cents for 
each cow they own when applying for 
membership, and pay 15 cents for each 
eow later, when the league is work- 
ing on the price question. One cow 
represents a tenth of a share of stock. 
There are 9500 stockholders in the 
league: This effort to get a_ better 
price for milk is the first movement 
that bids fair to succeed in that direc- 
tion. 

a Wantage grange of Sussex held an 
_ important meeting in connection with 
_ these activities of the dairymen’s 

gue. A large quantity of milk is 
rom -that and its im- 


oti 





lecture was delivered by Dr. Charles 
E. North of New York, favorably 
spoken of as a ‘prospective appointee 
as health commissioner under Mayor 
Mitchell. Representatives of several 
large milk firms in. New York, actu- 
ated by a desire to hear what Dr 
North had to say about milk, were 
there, But those farmers and dealers 
who were under the impression that 
the lecturer was going to tell the 
former how to.get a higher price for 
their preduct were disappointed in 
the one case and reassured in the 
other. Dr North said that the only 
way for the farmers to produce bet- 
ter milk than they now do is to 
secure for them higher prices. The 
people of New York are being edu- 
cated regarding milk and if they 


-want better milk they must learn that 


it is necessary to pay more for it. 


Between Two Lives 


“Between Two Lives, a drama of 





the passing of the old and- the 
coming of the new in rural 
life.’ This is the first play of 


the kind to be regularly published in 
book form. It is written by Charles 
William Burkett, whose practical ex- 
perience in farm affairs and rural life 
throughout the United States, coupled 
with his literary and dramatic abili- 
ties, have enabled him to write this 
play, which is so full of human inter- 
est, One of the newest and most 
interesting things that may now be 
done by people young or old, or by 
their organizations, is to give ama- 
teur performances of “Between Two 
Lives.”—[H. M. 

The Modern Incubator can be op- 
erated almost anywhere. Yet to be 
more successful it should be located 
where the temperature is as uniform 
as possible. The advice has frequent- 
ly_been given to locate the incubator 
in the cellar. This advice is all right 
provided the cellar is clean, light and 
well ventilated. A close, dark, ill- 
smelling cellar is about the worst 
place imaginable for this purpose. 
A half cellar, 4 feet-in the ground and 
3 feet above, is an ideal place in 
which to run an incubator. Such an 
arrangement admits of enough air 
and light, and affords a temperature 
uniform enough for all practical pur- 
poses.. In operating an incubator in 
a dwelling house it is well to remem- 
ber that many insurance policies do 
not provide for risks of this nature, 
although in reality there is scarcely 
any danger from fire if the incuba- 
tor is given reasonable attention, 





Philadelphia Wholesale Milk—The 
executive committee of the interstate 
milk producers’ association has fixed 
the wholesale price.of milk in January 
at 5 cents per quart until further no- 
tice, 


Goats Above Cows—Upward of 
3,500,000 goats are to be found in 
Spain, according to Consul Henry H. 
Morgan. In every town of the coun- 
try bands of these animals are driven 
through the streets during the early 
morning and afternoon hours and are 
milked in the presence of the pur- 
chaser of milk. The finest breed of 
goats comes from the province of 
Murcia. The goats of Spain weigh 
between 55 and %} pounds, and the 
daily average milk given is a little 
over._two quarts per goat and retails 
at 13% to 14% cents per quart. . The 
animals are fed entirely upon dried 
alfalfa and beans, the cost of main- 
tenance being about 9 cents per 
day. ‘The price of goats varies from 
$20 to $35 each, and they live to be 
15 or ‘16 years of age. 





Remedy for Heaves—E, W., New 
York, asks for information regard- 
ing the value of patent heave reme- 
dies. There are none on the market 
with which I am familiar, and as a 
rule such preparations are not of 
much real value. A settled case of 
heaves is absolutely incurable, and as 
a rule much more can be done by 
eareful feeding and watering than by 
the use of drugs, bearing in mind that 
as long as the stomach is not full of 
fod there is little or no difficulty in 
breathing. Cases that present symp- 
toms similar to heaves, usually of the 
nature of a. chronic bronchitis, are 
often helped by giving a teaspoonful 
twice .a day in feed of a mixture of 
saleratus one. pound and arsenic one 
ounce, well mixed; after a week give 

times.a day...... 
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There’s no good reason why Ta 


you should wait till spring | 
before getting a 


DE LAVAL 


O* the contrary you may buy a De Laval Cream Separator 

NOW and save half its cost by spring. If, for any reason, 
you can’t conveniently pay cash you can buy a De Laval on 
such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 
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S to your NEED of a separator, if you have the milk of 

even a single cow to cream you are wasting quantity and 
quality of product every day you go without one. This waste 
is usually greatest in cold weather and with cows old in lacta- 
tion, and it counts most, of course, when butter prices are high, 
Then with a separator there is always the sweet, warm skim- 
milk and saying of time and labor, in addition. 


WHEN it comes to a choice of separators De Laval superi- 

ority is now universally recognized. Those who “know” 
buy the De Laval to begin with. Those who don’t “know” re- 
place their other separator with a De Laval later—thousands 
of users do that every year. If you already have some other 
machine the sooner you exchange it for a De Laval the better. 


wr not start 1914 cight in dairying? SEE and TRY a 
DE LAVAL NOW when you have plenty of time to in- 
vestigate thoroughly. The nearest DE LAVAL agent will be 
glad to set up a machine for you and give you a free trial. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ' 




























PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENTLY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS &Y 


— se ee Od 


STOP LOSING CALVES. TREATMENT: If & 
used at the first sign of abortion the cow will go her full time and © 
healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in season, or fail to get with 
with calf after only one treatment. Write today for FREE BOOK. It cxpicins 
Abortion and teils how to cure Abortion, and make your cows regular, healthy 
copfains a from i ones used Steriloid Legg 
© will refund money in every cuse when STERILOID FAILS 
make good. F RICE $1.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper. 


to 
MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept. B, 398-408 Columbus Ave, NEW YORK CITY, Reference—Colonial Bank 








calf, use Steriloid. Cows 
the causes and symptoms 
with Steriloid. Also 











| GOT A LEMON 


when I bought that Water Cooled engine. 


I have Jie New Way” 


I have 


Air Cooled engine. 


TIS A 


PEACH 


Most Simple Engine Built 


Gentlemen: Dundee, N. Y. 

I have a 33 H. P. “New-Way’’ Engine and use it for grinding feed, sawing 
wood and cutting corn fodder. : 

I had a water cooled engine before I bought this one, but it wasa lot of trouble. 
It froze up once and checked the cylinder. I would like it if my engine was one 
horse power heavier. 

It is the most simple, most convenient, handiest engine for the farmer. 

Yours, (Signed) Puriture H. Roor 


Write for Catalog 230 


an mrecerr 


36 Race Street 











‘Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 
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“the Quality of “‘Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 


We could use cheaper rubber, 


methods, less care in maki 


hasty 
“«Ball-Band” Footwear for just 2 Sir aintinh Kind pocknt = cool waitin 


a, t.. Why don’t we do it? 
F desis ‘Same reason that monéy can't hire 


to cheat your friends— 


you 
owe won't cheat the mien who believe ‘‘Ball-Band” Footwear is the best 
jehele monty < can buy. 


BALL & BAND 


Pes “W's solid-satisfaction as well as good business for us to 
hier that eight miliion men are wearing ‘‘Ball-Band” 
Goods and talking them, up as the strongest, easiest- 
fitting, longest-wearing rubber footwear under the sun. 

Go to your dealer and talk rubber footwear with him. 
If he is ane of the 45,000 ‘‘Ball-Band” dealers he wiii 


. tell you how evé 
‘the Red Ball 


mark is sure to 
* Ef he does not sell *‘Ball-Band,” the 


r kind of rubber footwear that bears 
g ive honest service. 


he €an say for 


Write for 


“any rubber footwear he sells is, ‘‘It’s most as good as 
‘Ball.Band.’” ‘Ball-Band” Boots aro mado witheither FT@® 


; ct ing leather soles and in four lengths—Knee, 


rting and Hip. 


illustrated 


they et w ih Shee you more ‘days’ wear for the dollars 


aaetien Gas pen 


éxpect. of ordinary boots. - That, 


" you know, is A pa proper way to figure the cheapness of 
_. Tubber footwear—on how much it costs per day's wear, 


store which shows the Red Ball sign 


> Look w up the 
fn the window and ask for the rubbe 
which bears the Red 


t foootwear 


all trade mark, It is your 


antee of quality. If the Red 
you afe not getting * 





. supply you, write us and we will see 
A“ ties yeu are tap 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co. 
300-Water $i, Mishawaka, ind. 

“The House that Pays 

Millions for Quality’’ 


he goods, 
” quality. If your dealer cannot 


Ball is not 








~: Armed with “Nature’s everlasting witerprookes” 
Genasco is ready to. combat rain, snow, hail, wind, 
sun, heat, cold, and fire and to defend your roof with 
its resisting, lasting life, and keep it weather-tight. 
Genasco smooth-surface roofing is supplied with 
patented Kant-leak Kleets, which make seams 
waterproof without cement, and prevent nail leaks, £ 


Ask-your dealer for Genasco. 


Guaranteed. Smooth or mineral suge 
fece.. W rite us for samples and the Good G 


uide . 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers tn the world 


Of asphalt and ready roof 


og 


Philadelphia 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 





You want good prices. Liberal assortment 
and prompt returns. Therefore send at 
once for ptice list and ship to 
. EB. Pfaelzer & Co., 
119 W. 29th St. (Desk 7), 
New York City. 
. 





iWané worse HIDES 


eve pean ola corcehonand 








Sah esyS 
Bor eee Sod nae week. Wewmeaa 
nese and want @ man in your County. 





The 25th annual exhibition’ of the 
Madison Square Garden poultry show 
in New York, last week, deepened the 
rut in which this show has been run- 
ning. It was hoped that the new sec- 
retary and superintendent, Charles D. 
Cleveland, would break away from 
some of the most fossil- methods 
which have so long characterized the 
show. Reforms may not have been 
attempted or may not have succeeded. 
At any rate, they were not visible to 
the naked eye. 

For instance, coops bore no official 
labels, except numbers, so the public 
could not learn whether a fowl was 
a-duck, a chicken, a goose or a 
guinea, much less a breed or a 
variety. What is needed at this and 
practically every other poultry show 
are labels which will tell the people 
who don’t know, but who pay their ad- 
mission money to learn what this, that 
and the other breed is without being 
forced to buy a catalog. 

But poultry shows so far as we are 
acquainted with them are run on 


in the lead, 160 single bird and 12 
exhibition yard entries. Single Comp 
White. Leghorn was the next--largest 
in the. Whole show—134 single and 14 
yard -entries;. . Several -other Classes 
had--over 100 entries; i e,~ Barred 
Plymouth Rock, 128; White Plymouth 
Rock, 108; White "Wyandotte; 106; 
Single Comb- Buff-Orpington, 125. 


Operating the Incubator 
The lémp. shoufd. be thoroughly 
cleaned, the “burner. boiled in soda 





‘and water, and a néw wick put in be- 


fore the machine is started. In begin- 
ning the hatch, use'a medium flame 
and adjust the thermostat to that 
flame. If too smal ‘a flame is used 
to start, at the end of..the hatch in 
warm weather, the.flame cannot be 
turned low enough to keep the tem 
perature from running up. If too high 
a flame is used the lamp will smoke. 

The lamp should be cleaned and 
filed every morning after turning the 
eggs, writes J.. E. Dougherty in a re- 
cent bulletin of the California experi- 


Cross Section of Air-Heated Incubator 


This diagram indicates the method whereby the temperature is regu- 
lated in an air-heated incubator, also the ventilating: system and the 


general construction. 


A, counterpoise weight; 6b, regular arm; ec, connect- 


ing rod; d, thumb nut; e, pivot casting; f, heater disc; g, cotton batting 


filling between inside and outside cases; h, thermostat; i, egg 


chamber; 


j, moisture pan filled with sand kept wet; k, nursery; m, bottom ventilator 


for escape of air from egg chamber; 
p, one of four pipes to discharge air 


n, insulation in bottom of incubator; 
from above level of eggs into false 


bottom beneath egg chamber; r, fresh air intake; s, outlet for escape of 


lamp fumes. No fumes can get into 
the “let-the-public-go-hang” principle. 
They are held by poultrymen for 
poultrymen, but don’t attract nearly 
as many even of poultrymen as they 
would were they conducted upon the 
Broader principle of giving something 
for the admission fee. Every year 
several people interested in poultry 
visit the show, only to report their 
disgust at not being able to learn any- 
thing about the fowls without incon- 
venience. And often poultrymen de- 
elare they don't go because such vis- 
its have not paid them for their time. 
One poultryman who has only just 
now left the office was not going un- 
til we suggested that some devices 
shown this year might be of service 
to him. We gladly recommend oth- 
ers to go for such reasons, 

For self-satisfied as the managers 
of this and other shows are, it must 
be said that manufacturers—whether 
profitably or not—make displays and 
distribute literature which is worth 
while to poultry raisers. In this re- 
spect the Madison Square Garden 
show this year was, if anything, in 
advance of its .- previous. sessions. 
Practically all branches of the poul- 
try supply business were well repre- 
sented. Conspicuous among them were 
four or five devices for shipping eggs 
and chicks by mail in corrugated pa- 
per packages. These are even bet- 
ter adapted for express shipments, 
eoncerning which a special article 
will appear in our issue of February 7. 

One of the features interesting to 
fanciers was the meetings of specialty 
clubs, of which about a score were 
listed. These, of course, did not in- 
terest the public. As usual, the 
American classes predominated in 
point of numbers of exhibits, with 


machine, 


ment station. [If it is filled before 
turning the eggs, the hands being 
smeared with oil from the lamp, will 
leave a coating uf oil on the eggs and 
cause serious injury to the growing 
embryos. Trim the wick with a burnt 
match after filing by simply rubbing 
off the charred crust, and then wipe 
away all dirt and oil from all parts 
of lamp before replacing in the ir- 
cubator. Do not ordinarily trim wick 
with scissors. Before and after’ ev- 
ery hatch the incubator’ should be 
thoroughly washed and sprayed and 
the movable parts placed in the sun 
to dry. 
Locating the Incubator 


Put the machine in a room where 
the temperature remains fairly uni- 
form at all times and where there is 
pléaty of ventilation without drafts. 
A cellar is usually best, because it is 
well protected from the direct rays cf 
the sun and the temperature is uni- 
formly low. The proper temperature 
for an incubator room is 60 degrees. 
Having located the incubator, level 
it with a spirit level and see that all 
parts are in satisfactory: working or- 
der. Leveling is very important. 


Beginning the Hatch 


Start the incubator to warm it up 
a few days before putting in the eggs. 
After the machine is thoroughly heat- 
ed up continue to adjust the regula- 
tor until the temperature remains 
steadily at 102 degrees for 24 hours, 
with center of thermometer bulb on 
a level with the tops of the eggs. 
When the operator is sure that the 
regulation is correct the eggs should 
be put in. It is usually best to. do this 
in the morning so the eggs may 
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Chicken Money 





It’s Easy and Sure From a Very Small 
Start If You Have My Book, 





Shoemaker’s Poultry Book and 
Almanac for 1914 


This valuable book has 224 pases with 

many colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their prices, 
their care, diseases and remedies. 
about incubators, their prices: and their 
operation. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s an encyclopedia 
of chickendom. You need it. Only l5c. 
0. C. Shoemaker, Box 8% , Freeport, 
Your money back if not satisfied. 


1914 
Chicken Money 


Actual profits for wise poultry men and 
women will reach ‘remendous figures. Beef, 
pork, mutton shortage means extra heavy 
demand--fop prices—for poultry and eggs. 
Will_you get your share? Make chicken 
raising a real veal business with ri ight equipment. 


Cypher: ers Incubators 


and Brooders 
are World’s Standard equipment. Self- 
ventilating, self-regulating. Insure best re- 


sults—mean big continuous hatches. Our 


Big FREE Poultry Guide 


is full of practical information and helpful 
service— pages—500 illustrations. Write 
for your copy today. Also for facts about 
- Cyphers Com- 
ny’s Free Bul- 
etin and Personal 
ter Service 
which — 
continual, 
tical helpi, in profit: 
abie poultry-rais- 
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In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 
CONTESTS 


Ever Held 


BOTH $ 1 Oo 


FOR 
ther, 90 dare Freight 
Paid 


Mrs. C.F, Mi kpey. Tex. 
Ba tana peubes- 


ae sogrs 


140: Egg paeteaer EB 







Made 
Hedwig 


with gale, ad ree 
ironclad “tnoubator Co. 


Box 131, Racine, Wis. (3) 


Big Money in Poultry 
Get the Facts! si: 


are making money the Belle Gu wa: 

tell you how in my new Book o "Watehte tehing 
Facts.”’ Free to you. Illus- 
trates in actual colors my 































You ‘an exact duplicate J 
of the prize winnin 


> ed s Cham- ! 
pion machines. by may Boney- § 1 r . 1, 
aa Guaranty. Jim Rohan, Pres enths’ Heme Test 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 163" Racine, Wis. 





MAKE HENS LA 


thore eggs: larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANN’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never cliegs. 
Days’ Free Triel. No money in advance. Book fre 
F.W.MANN CO.,Bcx10® , MILFORD, MASS. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Ineubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
Send 10c fer this noted book. 

B. HB. GREIDER, Box 55, Rheems, Pa. 


WEPAYSGOAMOW MONTH SALARY 
Gane csareny, 32 


10 






























After the eggs are put in the tem- 
perature will drop and return very 
slowly. Do not touch the regulator. 
The temperature will readjust itself 
to 102 degrees again in a few hours, 
or as soon as the eggs become heated. 
After careful adjustmentiof the reg- 
ulator before putting in the eggs, it 
is not necessary nor advisable to 
touch it again until the second week, 
when the temperature should be 
raised to 102% to 103 degrees. Do 
whatever daily regulation is required 
by raising or lowering the flame. 


In order to be certain that the ther- 
mometer . is correct, the operator 
should test it himself with a clinical 
thermometer. Place.both thermome- 
ters in lukewarm water, and while 
stirring add hot water slowly until the 
clinical thermometer registers 103 de- 
grees, and observe whether the incu- 
bator thermometer gives a similar 
reading. If not, the operator knows 
that at 108 degrees the incubator 
thermometer reads, say 102% degrees, 
and must allow for this error in run- 
ning his incubator. Finally thermom- 
eters have caused more damage in the 
way of poor hatches than is generally 
realized. 

In the type of heater shown in ac- 
companying line drawing the fumes 
from the lamp cannot get into 
the egg chamber, but must escape 
through the opening, 8S. The fresh 
air, as shown by arrows, is heated as 
it is drawn into the opening, R. It 
passes into the top of the incubator 
and then diffuses through a burlap or 
muslin diaphragm into the egg 
chamber. After circulating around 
and absorbing the carbon dioxide 
thrown off by the eggs and giving up 
oxygen, the air current then passes 
through the openings at the sides of 
the egg chamber and escapes through 
the bottom of the machine. 


For the first week the temperature 
should stand at 102 degrees, the sec- 
ond and the third week at 103 de- 
grees, where the center of thermom- 
eter bulb is on a level with the top 
of the eggs. Hanging thermometers 
having the center of the thermometer 
bulb above the tops of the eggs need 
to be run higher according to the 
hight of the bulb above the eggs, be- 
cause the heat comes into the egg 
chamber from the top, and the near- 
er the thermometer is to the top of 
the egg chamber the higher it will 
read when a standing thermometer 
on a level with the tops of the eggs 
registers the correct temperature. 
While chicks are hatching it can, and 
invariably does, run up to 104 de- 
grees without doing any harm. 


Moisture and Ventilation 


Some machines use moisture, some 
do not, but all need moisture, except 
when the weather is very damp. One 
of the best ways to supply this mois- 
ture when using a nonmoisture ma- 
chine is to keep the floor of the room 
well soaked. The evaporation of 
moisture is in proportion to the sur- 
face of water exposed to the air, so 
wetting down the floor exposes a 
large water surface and enables the 
air to become well saturated before 
entering the incubator. The purpose 
of such moisture is not to supply it 
to the egg, but to keep the air enter- 
ing the incubator moist enough not 
to take up moisture from the eggs 
and thus rob the embryos of the wa- 
ter they absolutely need in order to 
develop into strong, lusty chicks. 

Plenty of fresh air is essential to 
the production of strong, vigorous 
chicks, because during the process of 
growth taking place within the shell 
the ege gives off carbon dioxide and 
takes up oxygen, just as a person in 
breathing exhales carbon dioxide and 
inhales oxygen. In order to carry off 
carbon dioxide “exhaled” by the 
growing embryo and supply it with all 
the oxygen it needs, a good system of 
ventilation (see chart) is necessary. 
Tnless that ventilation is such as to 
carry fresh air into the egg chamber 
as rapidly as it is needed and carry 
away the carbon dioxide as rapidly as 
it is given off by the eggs, the em- 
bryos will not thrive as they should, 
and the resulting chicks will lack 
vitality. In the better types of incu- 
bators the ventilation system is good 
and works automatically, thus rellev- 
ing the operator. Always follow the 
directions accompanying the incuba- 
tor until sufficient experience has been 
gained to enable the operator to act 
intelligently in making any change 
that appears advisable, 
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Startling, Exclusive Improvements 
Mark the 1914 Harley-Davidson |} 


Step Starter Starts Machine With Rider in 
the Saddle and Both Wheels on the Ground 


i 


In case the rides accidentally stalls the motor in crowded traffic or on @ 


Selective Type of Two-Speed 


The Harley-Davildson two-speed gear 
(another patented feature) is located in- 
side the rear hub, thus avoiding dust, 
dirt or d Its are selective 
and the rider ¢ can shift from low to high, 
or high to low, or to neutral, at any time, 
whether the hine is standing still or 
in motion. 


For the third successive year the Ful- 
Floteing Seat is standard. This patented 
device floats the weight of the rider be- 
tween two concealed springs, assimilat- 


ing all jars and vibration due to rough 
roads, 











steep hill it is no longer necessary to dismount, perhaps in the mud and 
find a level place to set the machine upon the stand in order to start the 
motor. Instead a downward push on either pedal—the step-starter does 
| its work, and the motor begins again to throb. 


Double Clutch Control 

The patented Harley-Davidson clutch 
can now be operated either by a foot 
lever on the left foot board or by a hand 
lever. The foot lever does away with the 
necessity of taking either hand off the 
handle bars, a great convenience when 
riding through eand or mud. 


Double Brake Control 
The new Harley-Davidson Band Brake 
(patented) can be operated either by a foot 
lever or by back pedaling on either pedal, 


Folding Foot Boards 
All models are equipped with Folding 
Foot Boards in addition to the regular 
pedals. 


We will gladly send you on request our complete 1914 catalog giving 
| full details of these and forty other improvements 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 835 A Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Producers of High-Grade Motorcycles for More Than Twelve Years 




























condition. 
Linseed Oil Meal. 


increase in the egg production. 


poultry to give them a trial. 
write us his name and address, 


FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


‘Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces Cottonseed and 
It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats, 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer, 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
They are made of perfectly pro 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. 
Ask your Dealer. 


Continental Cereal Company, 








rtioned 
We want every person who raises 
If he does not handle same, 


Peoria, Illinois 

























big money with it. 


a if O13 d teu rusty fails. 
Johnson’s 
Old Trusty 


ou all ready 


The Old Trusty book 


Fite BOOK 


Chicken Profits @x 


easily and surely when you 
the } oy Old_ Trusty inchent. 
Over half a million now making 
1914 price is 
aot A.J 00 less than others would 
arantee of money 


is famous, Ite the 
ALC of chicken raising in the money-making 
way. Let the Jolinsous send it to you free, It's helped half @ million others, 


JOHNSON, Incubator Man, Clay Center, Nebr. 
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ro Brooder for 10% 
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and are strict! 


SELLING — 


we havea live propecttien 
you. a great Work ts ae Sn penny =A 
class men--$50 a week and up. 

nified—you can readily gy 


rd 
This is a Coun oppartunity.© 


Seat amount of ca) _ ss mean business 
‘or all the facts. 


6. D. Kretzer, 2153 DeKalb 8¢., a 








BONE CUTTERS . CLOVER 
UTTERS + GRINDING MILLS 


WILSON BROS. 





BOn'T UNLESS YOU CAN OWN THESE THREE 
Hens cannot pay unless you 
ised plent; ty of fresh, sweet cut green bone, and 
—_ Ru. - eit, shell wed foamed ins. Doesn't 
ay the ou must own the WILSON MILL 
Pown’” BONE CUTTER, “Gem’” CLOVER 


inte mane 


Poultry Appliances & Handicraft 
Compiled by G. B. FISKE. Iustrated Png = 
tions of a great variety and styles of 
homemade nests, roosts, windows, rculatre — 
feeding and a sade 
Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 


PrTTiTi tie pecan renee 


bators and brooders, 
ances, e@tc.. etc. 
Cloth 
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4 Kind of Fertilizer 


For many crops all the availabe plant food 
that is needed is one grain to each pound of soil. 
’ When such a.small quantity of food must do 
all the work for your crop, it is exceedingly 
important that what you put into the soil in the 
form of fertilizer sha!) be available—that it shall 
have not only the right quantity, but the right 
quality and right crop value. 
It has cost us forty years of experience to 
know how to mix the right kinds and the right 
quantities of ingredients for fertilizer. 


Bowker’s Fertilizers 


accomplish also the more difficult task of getting the right 
blending, the right solubility into a mixture which will 
rum readily and freely from the farmer’s ange and 
which will remain dry and drillable as well as efficient 
until used in the field. We make a brand to fit every 
crop need. 

—Write and tell us what your crops are, and we will 
send You our illustrated catalogue, 


BO FERTILIZER COMPANY 
43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 


60. Trinity Place, New York. P.O. Box 805, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Know Before You Plant That Your Trees 
and Shrubs Will Bloom as You Expect 


Shrewd peopie buy merchandise from established houses—hotises that will be in 
) business when they need service. Why should not a pianter buy his Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Bulbs and Seeds with the same precaution? How disappointing it is, 

when your trees or shrubs have leaved out, to find something 

‘ou did not order—something ycu do not want, 

ave you ever had this experience? Don’t take 

apy risk when ordering. Buy direct of the pro- 

ducer and at first cost. We have a reputation at 

stake, Have been in business 60 years and 

expect tocontinue indefinitely. Youalways ¢ 
know where to find us. 46 greenhouses. 


{ot-enes FREE Write for it today. It’s 


interesting and valuable. ih. 


1,200 


acres. 
Ej 


= ” 
7 OHIO 











500,000 Peaches, 5 to 6 feet, $c; 4 to 5 feet, 7c; 3to4 
feet, Sc; 2 to 3feet, 4c. 200,000 Apples, 50,000 Pears, 50,000 
Piums, 100,000 Cherry, and millions of Grapes, Roses and 
ornamentals. Small Fruits. Secure varieties now, pay 
in Spring. Buy from the man who has the goods and 
save di if Catalogue FREE to everybody. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 42 Seward Street, Dansviile, N. ¥. 











Tells of practical, proved varieties of fruit trees, 
smail fruits, vegetable roots and decorative plants Get to 

—over 150,000 peach, pear and apple trees alone. 

ins anique Seles Plan which saves big money 

who think and act af Write today to 


to 
rthur J. Collins, Bex 2+. restewn 
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FOR 1314 IS READY 


Conta ble, 
me Dap ne ea 


ting, cul- 
tivating. ete.—just what x 
splendid the garden 
new Se 
leadingauthority 
Flower and Farm 
and 


SPRAYERS Si*"scun 


They save your crop, increase the yield 
and improve the quality, Our Spray Cal- 
endar shows when to spray and what 
m: to use. Our “* ”* booklet 
shows 70 combinations of 

outs, Barrel, Power oma 
raction ayers 

orchard nod Bald crops 

and other uses. Built 

complete or in units— 


buy just what you 
need. Ask your deal- 


Write 


























Nota bolt 
{in entire door frame or doors. 
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More Practical Addresses Needed 


“Round tables,"” new popular with 
the two leading eastern fruit growers’ 
associations, are not unmixed bless- 
ings. The idea is to bring together 
men who are speciaNy interested in 
some specific crop or crops. _In a way. 
they accomplish this end, but in -an 
equally definite way they “split inter- 
est. Mahy members grow several 
kinds of fruit and would like to at- 
tend sessions where each kind is be=- 
ing discussed, but like the one-eyed 
boy at the three-ring circus, they are 
obliged to “miss something. good.” 

Perhaps a remedy for this is to re- 
turn to the “one-ring” method and to 
réstrict each session to a clear-cut di- 
vision of the main subject, such as 
bush fruits for one, stone fruits for 
another, apple and pears for a third, 
and so on. Another suggestion is that 
the so-called “general” subjects be 
cut out. Not that these are unimpor- 
tant. They are highly important as 
fundamentals; but they cannot be 
treated as effectively im a general way 
as in connection with specific crops. 

General principles can be mastered 
with gomparative ease without at- 
tending meetings. They can be 
learned at home. The meetings should 
be great clearing houses of ideas on 
the application of these principles. 
General addresses waste valuable time 
for the majority of the members. If 
they were cut out and if the program 
included a larger number of specific 
“practical” addresses—experi- 
by suceessful growers— 

be no need for “round 


ence talks 
there would 
tables.” 


Vetch Seed Adulterated 


Hairy vetch is an important winter 
cover crop, and much attention is now 
being given to the detection of adul- 
terated and misbranded seed. A year 
ago the department of agriculture 
made several tests along this line, ex- 
amining 207 different samples of the 
seed, and of these 17 contained no 
hairy vetch seed whatever, while 190 
samples consisted of a mixture of 





hairy vetch, spring vetch and were 
vetch. 

The adulterated seed is. regarde, 
as particularly serious The true 
‘hairy: vetch seed costs anywhere from 


$4. i< a bushel, while -the other 
* used for adulterating cost s» 


or less “per bushel. Another signi‘- 
cart fact, sayg the department, is 
that the hairy vetch does well as a 
winter cover ‘crop in practically 1 
climates, whereas the spring vetch or 
a strain of the spring vetch known is 
a winter vetclf, is not hardy in cola 
Climates, and thrives only in the 
eoastal plain states and in certain of 
the Pacific coast states. 

The following is a simple method 
described by the department where. 
by the farmer can detect the seed orf 
most other vetches from hairy vetc': 
The difference in color of the interior 
of the seed. shown by different kinis 
of vetches affords a ready means for 
detecting the use of other vetch seed 
as an adulterant of hairy © vetch. 
Crushed hairy veteh seed is of a 
lemon yellow color, somewhat lighter 
on the flat than on the rounded sur- 
face. The crushed seed of most of 
the other vetches occurring with the 
seed of the hairy vetch varies in color 
from a dark fawn to reddish orange. 
Crush a smal! handful of seed, ani 
if there are any fawn, sakmon or reil- 
dish orange colored pieces, the seci 
is not pure hairy vetch. 





Wortd Stilt Advances 


Dyspeptic: “Talking about great 
inventions, I don't think many of 
these mechanical geniuses are in th: 
same class with the Plant Wizari.’ 

Skeptic: “Why, what’s he been up 
to now?” 

Dyspeptic: “They tell me the Plant 
Wizard has now about perfected a 
painiess cucumber.” 





Trichinosis Danger— Danish re- 
searches show that the death of cuts 
and dogs because of trichinosis is very 
common, Dead bodies therefore should 
be disposed of in a way that will et- 
fectually prevent other animals from 
being contaminated. 





FARMERS, DEMAND YOUR RIGHTS 


What You Can Do to Rout the Enemies of Farm Finance~-How to 
Do It—Easy But Effective 


1. Cut out the petition to congress below printed, paste it on top of a sheet of paper, get 
legal voters to sign it with their names and addresses, and FORWARD AT ONCE to Hon Robert | 


Bulkley, chairman farm finance committee, Washington, D C 


2. Write a strong letter to Chairman Bulkley to go with it, or simply sign the petition you: 


self and send to him TODAY. 


Write likewise to your representative in congress from your own district, addressing him 


at Washington, D C, also to one or both of the senators 


INSTANTLY. - 


from your state at Washington, 


4. Get any and all organizations of which you are a member to act likewise, only be sure tha: 


everything goes direct to Chairman Bulkley at the EARLIEST possible moment. 


Utmost haste’ is 


important, because the congressional committee is now considering the matter and will report the 


bill as soon as possible. 


FARM FINANCE PETITION TO CONGRESS 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress Assembled: 


We respectfully demand the prompt enactment by congress of a national co- 


operative bank act. 


The welfare of depositors in and borrowers from the institu- 


tions it authorizes, or of investors in their securities, must be amply safeguarded b: 
said law. Thus these’ institutions must prove worthy of the public confidence they 


must enjoy for their largest: usefulness. 


The act should provide for a federal rur2! 


banking board to control, and a special division in the federal treasury departmen' 
to supervise, the following institutions it authorizes: 


National Co-operative Banks 

1. Local or neighborhood savings and 

lean associations, called national co-op- 
erative banks. Seven or more farmers 
and home owners may start such a bank 
with not less than $1000 capital, shares 
$5. one vote to each member. Such 
bank may receive deposits, make loans, 
and do a general banking and trust com- 
pany business, subject to federal super- 
vision and control. No speculative 
loans. 
2. A State Co-operative Bank 
under the proposed federal law, shall be 
formed when 30 or more tocal rural 
banks have been organized in said state. 
Said locals shall invest a suitable pro- 
portion of their own funds in said state 
bank’s capifal, each local having one 
vote therein. 

3. When a state co-operative bank has 
been organized in 12.or more states, 
they shall subscribe for shares in the 
national co-operative bank of the United 
States, in whieh each of said state banks 
shall have only one vote. - 


Bonds Secured on Farms or Homes 


4. First mortgages on farms occupied 
and worked by their owners, or upon 
homes occupied by their owners, may be 
accepted as security for long-time loans 
by any national co-opera .- Pre- 
seribe rules that shall. insure absolute 
safety of such loans, 
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h 
duction by smal? annual 


os 


feeluding their re- 


principal, and upkeep of. property mean- 
while. 

5. Bonds based upon the security of 
such mortgages may be issued by local, 
state or national co-operative banks, 
suitably guaranteed by the same and 
subject to restrictions to insure invio- 
late the interest and principal of such 
bonds, which shall be a legal investment 
for banks and trust funds. 

6. Shares and bonds of said banks 
shall be free from all taxation—local, ~ 
state, federal or inheritance Bonds may 
bear interest not more than 1% greater 
than, state or government bonds, Shares 
may receive not to exceed 6% dividends, 
ether earnings to go te surplus until it 
reaches 50% of capital. Then divide 
extra profits pro rata as a dividend 
equally upon deposits and loans. 


Two Separate Departments 


7. The (a) current denosits-and cur- 
rent credits of said leeal banks to be 4 
department separate from its (b) long- 
time niortgage department. Thus AVOID 
pledging CURRENT credits as geturily 
for PERMANENT credits, and thus alse 
insure quick assets for meeting qui 
lHabitities. 

. & ‘This federal system may supple 
ment aoe not Soteriore Se gS ee 
operative people’s n under a 
of the respective states, Said local 
state onal ati 


tal eunda. 
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fait s gree ere for being big revenue-producers, 
All prices my plain, low-price figures. it cata- 
Jog and note the saving. 
Write for 120-Page Catalog 
Lists and describes only tested, dependable varieties; 
the famous Delicious, Black Ben Davis_and all profit 
able apples; peach, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, quince 
trees; grapes, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, roses, shrubs, ornamental and shade 
trees. Just the information you want, written in a way 
you will likeand underetand. Send for catalog today. 


Nurseries, Sta. K 19. 


Stark City, Mo. 
Big Profits from Alfalfa 


Have you ever stopped to consider that 
by- growing this wonderful forage a 
yo can make your land earn from es 
Ir 100.00 per acre?_ To quecoentahly o 

a, there must be nitrogen-ga ering 
saetatis in the soil. 


The Standard Inoculation 


FARMOGERM 


High-Bred Nitrogen-Gethering Bacteria 
big sy ply, not only eno bacteria to be 
fit the ve ‘Alfalfa crop, nt ps to enrich the 
soil for several following crops of other kinds. 
Write for Free Booklet No. 61. 
EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 
Bloomfield, 


lew Jersey 




































Valves are brass balls, each one in a separate, removable 
cage. One and one-half H. P. Junior Engine, water cooled. 
conned ees of operation, light weight and reliable 
features 


Domestic Sprayers 


Valves and al) working parts can be easily removed, cleaned 
apd . Pump throws e uniform, fine, misty spray. 
Astomatic tator stirs the liquid, while ® smal) brush 
passes over the strainer and ing. We can 
farnish you with eprayers for all by 

of our free book, ‘‘Mgde Money by Spraying.” 


Domestic Engine and Pomp Co., Box 508, Shippensberg, Pa. 


PURE SWEET $ 6: 


CLOVER 


py Bo me a Ke KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 














grows, Superior to all 
ase by To Beant erage Peat ata for hay. Excels 

fure, Builds up worn-out soil quickly and luces im. 
mense crops, worth from to acre. to get 
started, ; here, on all of soil. Don’t 

or pastioniens. ae can save you ae 
e y on 
tested teed seed, Sample Free. Write * 


a. A. SERMY SEED 00. Geox 925, CLARINDA. t’ 
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gressive, Astorions an and othe ther 
acquain 
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The question is often asked what 
@ peach orchard should return. The 
answer is bound tc vary with vary- 
ing conditions and the man behind 
the enterprise. However, the foliow- 
ing detailed statement of a 100-acre 
orchard in Maryland owned by J. G. 
Harrison is interesting. Figures are 
for the past season. 


The shipments were as _ folleows:’ 


20,214 half-bushel baskets, and 12,089 
earriers. This makes a total of near- 
ly 62 cars, or 19,174 bushels. 

The highest price for which first- 
grade peaches in six-gallon carriers 
sold f o b was $2.09; the lowest price 
$1.25. The highest price paid for half- 
bushel baskets first-grade peaches 
net f o b was $1.05 per basket; lowest 
price 60° cents. 

The total net sales of peaches was 
$35,165, which would make an aver- 
age price per bushel, including all 
grades, soft peaches sold locally, etc, 
of $1.83. The first full car was load- 
ed July 18; the last full car was load- 
ed August 22. 

The expense in growing this crop of 
peaches, picking, packing it and load- 
ing on cars was as follows: Plowing, 


cultivating, etc, $776; pruning, ete, 
$395; fertilizing, seeding, etc, $60; 
spraying, $704; harvesting, hauling, 


loading, etc, $2286; making a total 
labor account of $4223, 

On nine cars consigned on his own 
amount. he had to pay: Icing charges 
amounting to $242; spent for carriers, 
$2058; for baskets, $1085; labels, $38; 
pads, $149; spray material, $1528; 
making a total for miscellaneous items 
$5108. Added to labor accounts of 
$4223, makes a total expense of $9326. 

This amount deducted from the to- 
tal net sales of $35,165 leaves a total 
net profit for the year on the peach 
crop of $25,838, which is better than 
$250 per acre. Not all farmers would 
do as well and some, perhaps, better. 


Apples Old and New 


Apple varieties have been discussed 
by Pr f U. P. Hedrick and G. H. Howe 
in a valuable bulletin 
New York experiment station. The 
authors refer to the production and 
culture of new varieties as more or 
less of a gamble, yet say that despite 
the hazards, novelties must be grown 
if the fruits are to be improved. 
Whereas there are many current no- 
tions that all varieties can be changed 
for the better, yet the statements to 
this «fect far outstrip the evidence; 
varietal improvement has been and 
probably will remain-a negligible fac- 
tor in obtaining better fruits, so new 
varieties must be growm to keep up 
the evolution which each generation 
has seen in fruits and which will con- 
tinue indefinitely, .since the limits of 
improvement can never be reached. 

Old varieties are novelties in new 
locations as they are also to all who 
have never grown them. The intro- 
duction of new sorts and the uncer- 
tainty as to old ones makes it neces- 
sary for some one to grow varieties 
on probation in fruit growing regions 
The experiment station attempts to 
test every variety of fruit obtainable 
that will thrive in irs climate. The 
bulletin which is one of several on 
tests of apples is the latest answer 
to the oft repeated question, what 
apples shall I plant? 

Some of the questions it discusses 
are: Groups and strains of apples; 
what apples degenerate; natural re- 
sistance to disease in apples and seed- 
less apples. Groups are by no means 
Those given below are 
arrangements which the authors de- 
clare to be merely tentative and - b- 
ject to modification. They are pre- 
sented chiefly as a means of showing 
the adaptations of varieties. 


Tentative Grouns of Apples 
up: Large, hand‘ome, om aon. coarse 
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PHOSPHATE POWDER 


KEY-TREE BRAND 


GROWS BIG RED APPLES, SOUND, HIGH COLORED 
PEACHES, AND GRAPES THAT DO NOT SHELL OFF 


It isn’t necessary for you to take our unsupported word con- 
cerning the superiority of Genuine Thomas Ph 

Tree Brand for Fruits. 

eloquently than we can hope to do: 


At the Great NEW ENGLAND FRUIT SHOW held in Boston, 
November 12-16, 1913, Apples raised with Genuine Thomas Phosphate 
Powder (Basic Slag Meal), Key-Tree Brand, won 


51 First Prizes and 25 Second Prizes; 
Including Three Governors’ 


First Prize, $150.00 in cash for Best Fifty Boxes over entire Show, The fn- 
ternational Cup for Best Five Barrels, First Prize for Best Ten Boxes, First 
Prize for Best Five Boxes, Sweepstakes for Best Single Box, etc. 


Mr. A. T. Repp, for many years President of the New Jersey Hore 
ticultural Society, writes: “I have used 
Powder (Basic Slag Meal) for years with excellent results on our apple 
orchards. With its use the fruit increased in size, color, and healthy growth.” 


Bames Bros., the famous nurserymen and fruit growers of Connecticut 
y: “In regard to Thomas Phosphate Powder, . . . . on ourpeach or- 
chards where we used it, the trees have made a splendid growth with heavy, 
dark green foliage, the fruit was of excellent color, and keeping qualities 
; We never saw beiter colored Baldwin apples than those we 
grew where we applied a good dressing of Thomas Phosphate Powder. 

The best sold at retail for $9.00 per barrel.” 


Isn't it worth while for you to improve the quality of your fruit? 
y? The way to do it is to 
GROWING | WITH THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER.” This 
is a worth while publication, and you ought to read it. 

grower, we shall be glad to send you a copy free of charge. 


The remarkably good results from the use of Genuine 
Thomas Phosphate Powder (Basic Slag Meal) in fertilizing 
fruits and leguminous crops, no doubt account for the offer- 
ing of other so-called Basic Slags said to be “just as good.” 
Prospective buyers are warned that these materials are not 
the same as Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder, Key- 
Tree Brand. For your own protection insist on having 
our Key-Tree trademark on every bag that you buy. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 
51 Chambers Street, New York City 


For your convenience we also di 
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osphate Powder, 
The following results speak more 


Trophies 


the Genuine Thomas Phosphate 


Id in our booklet “FRUIT 
If you are a fruit 
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Address EDWARD F. DIBBLE Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y.; Bou A 


Over 1600 acres in the Dibble Farms 


Seed Catalog for 1914 


is now ready for distribution; the handsomest, most practical and 
complete strictly Farm SeedCatalog published in this country,con- 
taining a full page article written by our Mr. Edward F. Dibble, 
entitled “The Plain Truth About the 1914 Farm Seed Sitaation.” 
Some form conde are in heavy supply ot pan ee) than in 
rears, While others are extremely short and not en round, 
You should get the facts at once so as to be able to buy intelligently. 
Dibble's Catalog is different from others, every word is bp nate A 
practica) Farmer Seedgrower. The descriptions are 
correct and free from exaggeration, bombast and ¢ 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


Seed Potatoes, over 60,000 bushels in store, 32 varieties, 
Fer and best a intermediate and late. 

tng a Corn, over 10,000 bushels, half a dozen of varieties 
For the highest possibs e quality, flint and dent. Sold on & money- 
back-if-you-want-it guarantee. 


Seed Oats, the choicest, whitest and heavi ever 
pf on oe FT weight 40 45 lbs. per tw 5 ral 


lover and T' noth 
ty r Rifaits (9,9 r cent pure or better, t ‘Me Ligne evade creas 
Bue. Sold on enroute subject to your test. 
In writing, mention the number of acres you are farming and we 
will send you, with the Catalog, 10 samples of Dibble’s Northern 
grown Farm Seeds for testing absolutely Free. A postal will do. 








Aport gro 
fm texture and of medium quality 
of the group are adapted to a)! parts of New York. 
Alexander, Ananarnoe, Aport Orient, Arabka, Bieti- 
gheimer; Bismarck, Constantine, Great Mogul, How- 
ard Best, Judsois McMahon, Thompson, Wolf River. 

Baldwin group: Highly colored, long keeping, well 
flavored, rather large apples with similarities in tex- 
ture, flavor, form and color markings. Trees win- 
districts but are he 








Bayard, Barber, Hi . 
Baldwin, Red Russet (red strain of Baldwin), Sut- 


ton, 
vis group: Rather large, bright af. coarse 
= — on: thick skin, 
keeping Ww 
Black Ben Davis, Challenger, 
Dickinson, Fic! Fl 
Shackelford, 








rkansas Beauty, 








Cherry 






Mr. Frait Grower. you are looking for the best—Apple, Pear, Peach, —_ 
Molly Trost Trese are sold at Or. Growers’ Fx} Pri 
and guaranteed 






Trees you can Buy. 


in Dansvil sturdy, nos pert. 
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thesrent has been shown in 
ticle, Irrigation on truck farm, 
in the last issue of American 
iturist. Herewith are.the fig- 
ives showing the actual cost of grow- 
g@ and marketing an acre of lettuce, 
i were unfortunately crowded out 
€ previous issue : 

xpenses—Guano $35, soda $6, top- 
sii ng $10, manure $50, work $50, 
: $36, freight $180, marketing 
5, exemission $45; total $427. Re- 
ns: 300 baskets at $2.25, $675, 
igh leaves a profit of $248 for the 
of land not over three months. 
Tt is to be remarked that cucumbers 
were grown immediately afterward on 
the same ground, giving a profit of 

over $100 an acre. 


Apples Old and New 


[From Page 49.] 
Particular as to soils, Black Gillifiower, 
i La: Finge: Seollop 
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er. 
hat: large, dull red 


the hardiest apples. 
Russian. Bogdanoft 


pode McAfee. 
the southwest and not 
itions. Green Limber- 
» and can be grown in 
New York. English Pippin. 
Baqberty group: Russian. Adapted to 
m New ‘ork. ealend Seber pte 
a peer a > \e 
York and not TW Eas oy ar 
‘ne well ada o any 
seen Be an, Newtown 
J mw Large. striped red, roundish 
Relicate bloom, jaley crisp, fine 
Fastidious as 
can 


Hagive, 
on ‘Oaweno. Schoharie. Stanard, Wagener. 
to above tn va- 


~ with red, generally sipgeing in fall 


Ee 4 short =. . culinary 
few dessert sorts. Russian. Prop- 
here list 


succeeding 1 we wis of New York, 
ny na r e . 
a Buda, 
Lead, La kee. Oka 
riped W! . Zab 
Ba 
ze, vather dull superior qual- 
» i FS to a fauit. 
2 conditions. 
‘medium in size, roundish ob- 
quality. Southern. 
_ Nee York, 
the group 


be grown 
a the. State. Domine, 


~ Welle. 
Me SE yo of ome 
Aa = Oszi Was, Red 


a all it Doria ot the state. 
alien ee 
Pg lh cone gg Age 





red, 
a known 





rather large 


of good qu 
which is here i at 
the 


Newtown 

ly a few varieties of 

eed in the northern dis- 

Albion, Botken. Crowns, 

, Fall Harvey, Pippin, 

den Pippin, Greenvitie. Hawley. 

. Jack, i a pga Blush, Ma- 

oe Pitter Se: 

Sharp. White Spanish, te - 
k Pippin. Rhode 


“Island 
. Battyaui. Bottle 
Pali Ora 


Swayzie, EH 
mer Rambo —_ Large 
striped with red, roundish oblate, 
and of average quality, ripening 
Adaptations not well defined for 
it 


attractively 

texture, 
early fall. 
eo York. Grosh, 


uty. 
hh group: Summer or fall apples of 
. medium to large size, variably conic, 
Very general in adaptations, ‘al- 
though some of the members cannot be grown in 
cold localities. Autumn Bough, Fullerton Sweet, 
Sweet Bou 


Tetofsky group: Summer apples, 
size, striped, or average quality. 
cold climates, July, Tetofsay. 


One of the Best Groups 


Tompkins King group: Eariy win apples, large, 
attractively striped with red. variabi@ but symmietri- 
cal in form, of superior quality and characteristic 
dense, coarse texture and aromatic, yellowish flesh. 
gg suited to the western New York districts, 
but to a fair degree in ail except the 
Adirondack, Bienheim, 


districts. 
Halt, Hiibbardston, Palouse, 
Ribston, Tompkins King. 

Twenty Ounce group: Large, late fall, broadly 
splashed red apples, roundish in form, of good 
quality and with a coarse, yellowish, aromatic fiesh. 
Grown more or less generally in all but the most 
northern districts. Collamer, Lyscom, Twenty Ounce. 

¥ Bn ge and _ con- 


below medium fn 
Valuable only in 


nort 
Ensee. risnein, Ozone, 


Fruit under sized on old trees. 
Early —A Sbundant croppers. Hardy and adapted 
to all of the apple districts of New Y Peter, 
Wealthy, and several Minnesota seedlings. 

Winesap group: Winter apples, medium to large 
in size, dark red, rather solid and of fine grain, of 
good but not high quality, good keepers. A group 
belonging to the south and west of small importance 
in any of the apple districta of New York. Ar- 
kansas, Arkansas Biack, Kinnaird, Oliver, Paragon, 
Stayman Winesap, Winesap, Winter Paradise. 

Yellow Belifiower group: Medium to large apples, 
characteristically oblong conic, predominately yellow, 
with a large somewhat remarkably open core. 
firm, crisp, aromatic and of high quality for culi- 
nary purposes. Somewhat general in distribution 
throughout the state but inclining to the southern 
and warmer districts. Barry, Flory. Kirtland, Ma- 
son Orange, Moyer, Newman, Occident, Ortiey, Sum- 
mer Bellfiower, Titus Pippin, Yellow Belifiower. 

Yellow Transparent group: Early .summer apples. 
of medium size and characteristically thin skin and 
tender flesh. Russian. Adapted to all New York 
districts. Breskovka, Red Transparent, Thaler, Yei- 
low Transparent. 





Shipping Mlegal Game—The postof- 
fice department has issued an order 
prohibiting the use of parcel post for 
shipping game illegally killed or 
tdken. Under previous laws the ex- 
press companies.couid not carry such 
game from one state to.another. Re- 
cently the parcel post has been util- 
ized to some extent, in spite of the 
efforts of game wardens to prevent it. 


The most important soil fact—first, 
last and always—is condition or fit- 


*mal to take in steel traps. 


0. CHRISTENSEN 

The raccoon is quite a hard ani- 
It has a 
keen sense of smell, and for that rea- 
son the amateur ought to make al!) 
his sets in water. However, the keen 
scent which the fur bearer has helps 
the trapper to attract it. with baits. 
Like its larger brother, the bear, it is 
fond of sweets and always seems hun- 
gry. To trap the raccoon, employ good 
bait.. The animal always makes its 
home near woods and water. 

For trapping the raccoon use noth- 
ing smaller than the No 1% traps. 
Do not stake your sets nor fasten 
them to brush. The animal treated 
in this article is very powerful, and 
ean break a small trap. A number of 
times I have seen animals that had 
gnawed stakes off when they were 
trapped, to get away. Therefore, wire 
your sets to rocks. 

The amateur will have no difficulty 
in recognizing the tracks of the rac- 
coon. They resemble the imprint of 
a baby’s foot. Where these tracks are 
found in abundance along some 
stream is a good place for sets. 

In shallow water not far from 
shore build a three-sided pen with the 
opening facing the bank. In the back 
part of this, on a rock above the wa- 
ter, smear some honey. Guard the 
decoy with ene or more traps. Simi- 
lar sets may be arranged by using a 
smoked fish as a decoy, or sweet corn, 
apples or a crawfish. Often places 
may be found along creeks near the 
shore where the animals walk into 
the water. Here place your traps. It 
is best to dig out excavations for sets 
of this kind. The mud ought to be 
thrown far into the stream. In mak- 
ing all sets for the raccoon, leave no 
stakes lying about. Cover up as far 
as possible the tracks of boots in the 
mud near the traps. 


Mention A A When You Write. 
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You take no chances when 
fnzine Eberle’s seeds, bulbs 
dl pow They are absolutely 
fresh and reliable. Cannot fail 
to thrive under fair conditions. 
Our large and varied stock con- 
tains every variety worth growing. 
Eberie’s 1914 Seed Annual—Free 
This ule instontse book tells you all 
about our choice se bulbs and 
Plants. Brimful of helpful information 
about planting and cultivating. 
Get your free copy—today, 


FREDERICK W. EBERLE, 
NS South Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 
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The best money can buy— 
Clean and Fy wae eee and purity 
guaranteed. Our choice home grown 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY and ALFALFA 


and all other grass and field seeds are the best 
ible to secure. We will send Abse- 
Free samp 
Alfalfa Guide, full of valuable inf 
about this profitable plant. Don't bay until 
you have seen our samples. Wri 


N. WERTHEIMER & sons 
Dept. L Ligonier, Indiana. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


LIME CLUBS Farmers’ Lime Clubs obtain fime 


at wholesale prices. We'll tell 
GALEDONTA Cl CHEMICAL co., - Cai 














tub. Write for particulars 
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Given without cost if you renew your sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist at once 


= | This Book —‘“‘Co-operative Finance” 





novel you ever read. 


needs now. 


banks, for this purpose, etc. 
under federal supervision. 


venient terms of repayment, 
vestors as national or state bonds. 


heavy paper covers. Front 
black. It is a book you will 











all orders to 


Full of good-humored cartoons and pictures. 
only book that covers the whole subject in its relation to the farmer’s 


who remits $1.00 now for one year’s 
as a novel, scintillating with humor, intensely practical, 
topics for study and discussion in farmers’ organizations, institutiofs, colleges, schools, etc. 
year’s subscription and Co-operative Finance both for the price of the subscription alone. 

this book is taken no other present can be had except by paying for additional years’ subscription. 


It makes the whole subject perfectly plain, more interesting than any 


The 


The farmer’s prosperity for years to come will depend partly upon 
the way in which Congress enables farmers to own and operate 
RURAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 
Seven or more persons in. each school district or township should be 
enabled to start a local savings and loan institution to receive deposits, 
lend money on short time or seasonable loans, secure capital from larger 
All a part of the national banking system 


AMERICAN LAND MORTGAGE BANKS 
One or more of these mortgage banks in each state will make it 
easy for farmers to secure long-time loans at reasonable rates on con- 
making farm bonds as attractive to in- 


THIS GREAT WORK — PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
consisting of 328 pages, 634x0% inches in size, nearly an inch thick, beau- 
tifully printed on fine, soft-finished book paper. 


Bound substantially in 


over handsomely decorated in gold and 
proud to own. 


One Copy Given Free to Anyone 


subscription to 4 mercian A griculturist, new or renewal. 
worth its weight in gold to every citizen. 





CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


AN AMERICAN METHOD 
FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
BY 


MICA — FINNS FAILVAFASO-OF 














Reduced facsimile of fromt cover, 
which is printed in gold and black 


Fascinating 
Rich in 

You get one 
However, when 


Address 





ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 
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Bee Keeping in New Jersey 
D, T. HENDRICKSON 


Elmer G. Carr, state bee inspector, 
js enthusiastic over the future of bee 
keeping in New Jersey. Said he: There 
are in the state 10,484 bee colonies lo- 
eated on farms, but this does not in- 
clude all the hives as several of the 
most enthusiastic beekeepers are not 
jocated on farms. Beekeeping is not 
yet appreciated in the state. Under 
the prevalent methods of- honey mak- 
ing each hive produces only 14 pounds 
of honey a season or $1.26 worth of 
honey, 

if every beekeeper adopted the 
methods we are trying to introduce 
each hive will produce each season 35 
pounds of honey, or $3.15 worth of 
honey a season, By modern methods it 
would be possible to increase the in- 
come by honey making by thousands 
of dollars, There are'acres and acres 
ef alsike clover in the state, the best 
clover for beets, never visited or put 
into use. The opportunity is there, 
but the farmers cling to the old style 
of beekeeping. 

In the December 13 issue of the 
Old Reliable a subscriber asked .the 
hest way to treat locust timber to 
avoid sprouting from the roots. With 
large trees start 4 or 5 feet from the 
ground and peel to the roots; with 
small 3 or 4 inches for 2 or 3 feet 
down. Do this right around June 20. 
Small timber will come out in two or 
three years. Larger will take longer 
time. The roots of timber peeled in 
August will dry and take longer time 
to come out, while those peeled in 
June will rot and come. out sooner. 
The best way is to wait till a field 
is to be sowed to grass. By the time 
this fiel€@ is plowed again the roots 
will not sprout. Willow timber can 
be treated the same way.—f[J. S. 
Rowan, Fayette County, Pa. 








The time is coming when only two 
classes of horses will be needed. As 
a breeder of registered Morgan horses 
for 30 years, I can speak for that 
The animals are iong lived— 
from 20 to 30 years—intelligent, 
splendid travelers, and many of them 
are very speedy. They are useful at 
all times where needed. One of my 
mares about 23 years old appears no 
older than five. She works well in 
harness today. The draft horse read- 
ily sells and will always be needed for 
heavy work. It is also a profitable 


horse to raise, In my experience I find ! 


blue grass the best pasture to be had 
for horses, Clover hay and oats in 
winter are the best feed for young 
animals.—[Anderson , Ickes, - Mercer 
County, O. 








T would like to spank the farmer 
who says: “I don’t want you to ex- 
pect too much of me, because I am 
only a farmer.” Yes. I would like 
to spank him. I used to teach school, 
and I found out that some of thos? 
good little boys had to get a spank- 
ing once in a while, and when they 
got education and information from 
both directions they were sure they 
knew something about it afterwards. 
[Sec A. P. Sandies, Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture. : 





For sheep pasture we use a mix- 
ture of five pounds each to the acre 
of orchard grass, redtop or herd’s 
grass, tall meadow oats grass, Canada 
blue grass and timothy. This is sown 
on wheat and occupies ground with- 
out touching until the following 
Spring. Then we let it grow tall be- 
fore we turn the sheep on it.—f[J. J. 
Ross & Son, Sussex County, Del. 


I bought my farm nearly two years 
| @go. It had been badly run down. R 
has been rented. Wheat, corn and 
' ®ats were the crops. My task has 
| heen to improve the soil as I go glong. 
9 clean the brush fromthe fences 
nd to repair the buildifigs. Our ap- 
ple Cfap-was fair,.but the t for 


eae yan 













_ three acres of potatoes, and the crop 


I planted a little over 


will run about 200 bushels. My wheat 
crop is short, but you see the iand 
was poor. My brother and I have 
returned to the farm. We left it for 
the city and engaged in business, but 
the call to the land could not go un- 
heeded. I mean to build up a herd of 
Guernsey cattle. In restoring this old 
farm’ we expect some uphill work, but 
with it we expect we will get much 
pleasure and _  satisfaction.—[{E. 5. 
Kulms, Lehigh County, Pa. 


, — 

City people lay the blame for the 
high cost of living at the door of the 
farmer. As a farmer’s wife, I pro- 
test against this charge. Farmers are 
no more responsible for the high cost 
of meat, for instance, than is the 
merchant, mechanic or doctor. The 
eause and the only eause of the high 
cost of meat and farm products has 
been the increased’ price of every- 
thing. Not only is labor much higher 
than it used to be, but everything the 
farmer buys is. proportionately high. 
Everything in the city sells just as 
high proportionately in way of amuse- 
ments, clothing and rents as does 
food. The trouble is, city peoplé want 
to get twice as much for everything 
they make, and to buy everything 
they eat at the old prices When things 
were produced under the old scale of 
range cattle and farm products pro- 
duced below cost. If there was so 
much money in farming, boys would 
not leave the farm. They leave the 
farm because they can get more 
money in the city. Here is the answer 
to the whole question. If there is 
a shortage of food products, it is be- 
cause the extremely low prices put 
steckmen and food producers out of 
business. They either went broke or 
dragged along with debts hanging 
over them with no hope in sight. 
Most of the articles we see in print 
are from men who never farm or 
come in contact with farming—just 
theories by some city men who farm 
in their mind.—[{Mrs A. A., Wyom- 
ing County, Pa. 





The deep tilling machine T bought 
two years ago I tried out side by side 
with a moldboard plow in my potato 
and cornfields. The remarkably in- 
creased yield where the deep tiller 
was used fully justifies its use. The 
corn raised on ground prepared in 
this way did not turn yellow or wilt 
during the summer, and I had a very 


fine crop. It is the best plow I have 
ever seen to properly prepare the 
ground for a crop.—[{D. H. Taylor, 


Monmouth County, N J. 








SELF DELUSION 
Many People Deceived by Coffee 


We like to defend our indulgencies 


f'and habits even though we may be 


; 
We shail never solve the rural 
problems with the city man, and we 
shall never solve them with the rent- 
er and the man that flits from farm 
to farm. We shall solve them by the 
young man who goes to the farm and 
says: “Here I purpose to live,” and 
takes his ideas and follows them 
through from year to year persistent- 
ly and does the thing.—{Pres W. O. 
Thompson, Ohio State University. 


| whiskey 








convinced of their actual harmfulness. 
A man can convince himself that 
is good for him on a cold 
morning, or beer on a hot summer day 
—when he wants the whiskey or beer. 
it’s the same with coffee. Thousands 
of people suffer headache and nerv- 
cusness year after year, but try te 
persuade themselves the cause is not 
coffee—because they like coffee. 
“While yet a child I commenced us- 
ing coffee and continued it,” writes a 
Wis. man, “until I was a regular cof- 
fee fiend I drank it every morning 
and in ecensequence had a blinding 
headache nearly every afternoen. 
“My folks thought it was coffee that 
sailed me, but I liked it and would not 
admit it was the cause af my treuble, 
so TI stuck to coffee and the headaches 
stuck to me. 


“Finally, the felks stepped buying 
coffee and brought home some Pos- 
tum. They made it right (directions 
cn pkg.) and told me te see what dif- 
ference it would make with my head, 
and during that first week on Postum 
my old affliction did not bother me 
once. From that day to this we have 
used nothing but Postum in place of 
coffee—headaches are a thing of the 
past and the whole family is in fine 
health.” 

“Postum looks good. smells good, 
tastes good, is good, and does good to 
the whole body.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Weillville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 


Regular be well 
boiled. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble pow- 
der. A teaspoonful dissolves quickly 
in a cup of hot water and, with cream 
and su , makes a delicious beverage 

. Grocers sell both kinds. 
Reason” for Postum. 


$60 


Postum—must 


“There's a. 















Smoke after 











Chew it after 
every meal 


It makes you feel more 
like smoking because it 
cools and soothes your 
mouth and throat. 


It also aids digestion— 
prevents or relieves 
heartburn. It brightens 
and preserves. the 
teeth wonderfully — 
purifies the breath 
instantly. It’s real 
“‘springy’’ chicle gum 
—flavored with real 
juice of real mint 
leaves — if it’s 


WRIGLEY’S” 


BUY IT BY 
THE BOX 


of twenty packages. 











“Don’t smoke yet! 


pure, healthful 
WRIGLEYS 


You’ll digest your meals and enjoy 
smoking a great deal more if you 


It costs less— 
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you to command success. 
The Business of 
By ©. 


of milk 





the dairyman to reap greater profits. 


to suecessful dairying. 


FREE ON APPLICATION 


the study of 





Dairying 
. B. Lane. A practical and authoritative 
prepared for the use of dairy students, 
d and all who 
Its purpose is to 


business methods and systems which will help 
It meets 


It embodies underlying 
of milk, de- 


 Fasiely Books for Dairymen 


Books are the inspiration, the authoritative guide, that enable 


You should have the standard 


references on the subjects in which you are interested. 


The Science and Practice of Cheese- 
Making 


By L. L. Van Slyke and C. A. Publow,. A 
treatise on the manufacture of American ched- 
dar cheese and some other varieties; prepared 
also as a handbook and work fer reference for 
the daily use of practical makers in 
cheese-factory operations. This is a work which 


eas" lore "ai tod’ concen —Sapreqenta bth Tcl and practi) 
a ¢ “making an wi ° 
aa — ae Pst os authorship, has been prepared under 
TB cc nccsagdouveccsngecsescccecs 28 te onan ene ar Seotentea ta te 
in Dairying 520 pages. Cloth. Net .........sseceeses $1.75 
By HB. KE Van Norman, This splendid little 
book is designed primarily as a practical guide 


Questions and Answers on Butter 
Making 


Di fevolved in the handling 

livery to factery, shipping station, and the By C. A. Publow. This book is entirely dif- 
ma ‘@ of butter om the f. . It ie writ- ferent from the usual type of dairy books, 

ten in a , popular way, being free from is undoubtedly in a class by itself. The entire 
technical terms, and is easily understood by subject of buttermaking in all its branches has 
the average farm boy. Just the thing for the been most thoroughly treated, and many new 
every: m. Wustrated. 5x7 and important features have been added. I)lus- 


trated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net 


Milx Gacatiene and Answers on Milk and 

By L L. Van Siyke A clear and concise k Testing 
a the methods of testing By C. 4. Publow and H. C. Troy. A book 
milk and products. Aji the questions iIn- that no dent in the dairy industry can afford 
vol in the various of testing milk to be without. No ot treatise of its kind 
and cream ate with rare skill and is available, and no book of its size gives so 
yet in so plain a manner thai they can be much practical and usefu) information im the 
fully understood by all. New, revise! edition. study of milk and milk Fe Dhustrated. 
ges. 5x7 inches, Net .............81.00 5x7 inches. 100 pages. oth. Net...... 90.50 


Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
trated noha, 
containing complete descriptions of all of the above and upward of 560 
other practical and modern books on farming, gusiening and allied subjects, 
which will enable the reader to success 

intricate question that may present itself. This will be sent for the asking. 
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DRESS—Subscribers shoul 

b thelr ne well as their new address. 
TISING RATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
‘to the inch) each insertion, 


< _ GUAR ime With each subscriber to 
positively guarantee dur- 

his. Baid-ln-advance subseription, 
is alowed in ous. columns unless 


any subscri' 
a adrerier, Sakae nates No male 


may sustain trusting 
pg ie to be a deliberate 


oy 
we do not wadertalsp to adjust trifling 
subscribers and sible ad- 
for claims 


adv. in the old reliable American 


__ Always address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
es gir ningriero, MASS. ciniasiiiee 


1 (NEW, york Peeples Gas Gas Building 


ema WM. BURKETT 


" st - 181,750 
je Juda Weokites sic 383,100 


f Peonée ot Chicago for Cen- 
ng of Atlanta for the South. 
Feed of Springteld 
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i fee Pain Words with Congress 


“ge ‘national lawmakers convene 
4 ‘at Washington next Monday, 

12. An immense amount of 
ortant matters await the action of 


¥ ny the Closing hours of the great 
: over currency reform, repre- 
tation of the agricultural interest 

; refused upon the federal reserve 
which is charged with admin- 


the new banking law. The 

of agriculture was elimi- 

from that board. One excuse 

congress proposes to speedily 

a bill providing a method of 

an finance adapied to the special 
of agriculture. 

congress beware how it treats 

‘matter.- Farmers ask no special 

flege, but they ¢o insist upon 

rights. To deny farmers equal- 

‘of financial opportunity, to limit 

4 @ proposed rural banks in favor of 

lopolistic banking, or to permit 

al credits ‘to be manipulated by 

flemen; would arouse an unprec- 

ea storm of opposition. An in- 

‘into the farmers’ demands is 

| in bur eee and petition ‘on 

48. 


ity should be encouraged to 
De! with existing agencies in 
5 respective states for the promo- 
mm of agriculture. All such agencies 
ld be under the control and di- 
in of the farmers of the respect- 
‘states. They should not be 
ited to by the federal departmient, 
d enjoy its co-operation. 


$10,000 annually to each 
; be of the ast through the 


000 additional 


£ soret. population, 
- $3,000,000 


-~ movement: 


“kept in the hands of the lesttie of 
_ producers. 


Other Vital Needs 
_ Provide for a continuation of the 
present. policy of rigid quarantine 
against the importation of diseases 
of plants, animals or man, 

Eliminate that stale old swindle, 
the congressional free seed humbug. 
Instead, devote the money to the im- 
portation, testing and dissemination 
of really new and valuable seeds, 
plants and animals through the medi- 
um of the state experiment stations. 
Provide jor improvements in the 
crop reporting service. Prevent the 
errors, misleading estimates and 


_wrong conclusions so often embodied 


in government reports. . 

Grant federal aid to education in 
agriculture and other industries and 
home economics. Do this by appro- 
priations to each state to enable ft.to 
better train teachers for such instruc- 
tion, by encouraging agricultural high 
schools, and the teaching of this in- 
struction in consolidated and common 
schools, through the medium of the 
state agricultural-college. Let this 
be done along the lines of the so- 
called Dolliver-Davis bill, more re- 
cently known as the Page bill. 





Protecting an Old Fraud 

In declaring the oleo law to be un- 
constitutional, the New York court of 
appeals has done exactly what its 
progressive critics declared it to be— 
out of tune and out of touch with 
public opinion. This court holds that 
the legislature has a right to enact 
laws to ‘prevént deception and fraud 
in foodstuffs, but that giving yellow 
color to pleo was not done with the 
intention of committing fraud. 

What,authority has this court for 
saying that giving yellow color is not 
done with the intention of giving 
fraud? Every observing person knows 
that this is exactly why oleo is col- 
ored, It is exactly why the oleo man- 
ufacturers put up yellow capsules to 
mix ‘with: the oled when it is taken 
home. 
mixing. products are selected in man- 
ufacturing, so as to impart a yellow 
color, that this product may be 
passed off as butter. Nobody objects 
to oleo sold as oleo, but every honest- 
minded man, dairyman, laborer or 
city consumer, detests something sub- 
stituted for something else, 

The fraud in the oleo business lies 
in the attempt to sell oleo as butter. 
And when the New York court of.ap- 
peals declares that this coloring is 
not done for the purpose of deception 
and fraud, the court speaks of a sub- 
ject with which it is not informed. 
Furthermore, it is assuming knowl- 
edge and making a declaration with 
information based on ignorance. De- 
spite the decision of this.court, produ- 
cers of butter and consumers of dairy 
products should now attempt to se- 
eure other legislation that will pre- 
vent the sale of a_ product for some- 
thing it is not.. We feel sorry for a 
court that finds it impossible to think 
in terms of modern facts. 





Young America is very much in 
evidence, and properly so, at the na- 
tional capital this winter. 
Happy Early in December 1300. boys 
Hikers and girls from Ohio visited 
Washington and Mt Vernon, 
this trip having been planned and 
carried out by Mr Sandles of the Ohio 
agricultural commission. Ohio -has 
never been so active agriculturally as 
now, and encouraging work of this 
character is bound to do’ wonders. 
This instance is one of many in the 
training of the youth. Within the 
past few days 80 fortunate boys and 
girls visited the “national capital un- 
der the auspices of the department of 
agriculture from 30 states. Each vis- 
itor was a champion, either at corn 
or potato raising, or gardening and 
canning. Similar work is being. done 
in various states. Ali of this counts 
for just the right kind of enthusiasm, 
initiative and -progress, and must 
mean a bigger and better agriculture 
than ever before. 


a 





The action of authorities at Cornell 
university to open .a short course for 
horseshoers. is to be 
School for commended. The idea 
Horseshoers 
struction for the educa- 
tion-of horseshoers in the study of 
the anatomy of the horse, the treat- 
ment of diseased foot conditions, 
and 3 
Such an institution ¥ 
5 née to all c 


That is exactly why certain: 


is to offer each year in- . 


proficiency in shoeing hhoracs and: as- 
suring’ their greater freedom from 
diseased hoof conditions and leg ail- 
ménts, many of which are the direct 
result of ill-advised shoeing methods. 
The Cornell school limits -its. class 
this year to 20. _No doubt other col- 
leges will likewise open their doors 
for the training of skilled artisans in 
horseshoeing. The practical demon- 


‘strative work .at Cornell is under the 


direction of a graduate of a German 
schoo! for horseshoers. ._The course is 
free to residents of.New York,. with a 
nominal charge for nonrestdents. 


° A few yearsago agovernment bu- 
reau attempted to estimate the total 

amount of money received 
Losses from eggs in one season in 
in Eggs. the. United States. It was 

estimated at that time that 
the eggs approximated $265,000,000 in 
value annually. Of course, there is no 
satisfactory way of determining just 
how many eggs are produced, Thou- 
sands upon thousands of hens are 
kept on city lots and are not ac- 
counted. for to the assessor, or in any 
other way. This investigation de- 
veloped the fact that a sixth, or about 
$45,000,000 worth, were a total loss, 
due to poor methods in handling, to 
breakage, to attempting to hold too 
long, etc. Just now the matter is of 
great importance in view of the fact 
that consumers are compelled to pay 
what a few years ago would be consid- 
ered an exorbitant price for eggs and in 
many cases they do not get good ones 
even at this high figure. That there 
is a scarcity of eggs in the country is 
pretty certain. Where farmers for- 
merly got 16, 18 and 20 cents per dozen 
they are now getting 380, 32 and 34 
cents. The consumer. in the large 
city is paying 46 to 50 cents in the 
middle west and as high as 75 and 
80 cents in the large cities of the east. 
All this has forced upon the express 
companies the desirability of farmers 
selling their eggs direct to the con- 
sumer. At a comperatively small 
charge for cartage the farmer is will- 
ing to sell to the city man eggs for 
34 or 35 cents. The city man can 
save $1.75 to 2.50 per crate of 15 
dozen. More of this direct selling has 
probably been done this fall than for 
a great many years... The difficulty 
comes in bringing the consumer and 
the producer together.. Club women 
of the city are working on #he prob- 





eg farmers themselves -. 

‘to do all they can to hetp it 

ana. “Here ‘is a case where ‘necesait, 

is forcing co-operation: Local farm. 

ers’ clubs, granges, in fact all farm- 

ers’- organizations; could make a !;: 

of money for themselves by getting iq 
touch with the ar people. 





A, Rockland wan jury has con- 
victed Bart Dunn of conspiracy to de. 
fraud New York 
Jail for state. Evidence 
Road Contractor was adduced {, 
show that Dunn, 
who ranks high in Tammany, was au- 
thorized to build a good road, that 
he built a bad one, but that he a-- 
cepted pay for a good one. To jude; 
by the conditicn of some “gooi 
roads,” Mr Dunn has imitators (or, 
perhaps, teachers!) in others parts of 
the state. If New York should sui- 
denly become an unhealthy clima:, 
for them no one would be surprise: 
And if they should migrate to anothe 
climate no one would wish it to be . 
cold one. Mr Dunn's. conviction 
should serve as an example-to thos, 
contractors who rely on the character 
of their Tammany or other politicai 
pul} rather than upon the charact: 
of their work to become wealthy ove: - 
night. Let us hope that a few mor: 
may be convicted and set to breakin: 
stone, and that the balance may ex- 
perience such a change of heart th,‘ 
they will live up to specifications. 





All this talk about high prices be. 
ing due to increased gold consumption 
appears te be 
bosh, The old law 
of supply and de- 
mand is the real governing power ix 
prices. As human wants increase d-- 
mand increases, and unless productio: 
increases in the same _ proportio 
prices must go up. The course of 
prices of grain, cotton and potatoe: 
during the past five years is an un 
answerable demonstration of this 
truth. Their price has gone down 
when the supply abnormally exceede! 
demand; their price has gone w: 
when the supply was less than re- 
quired for usual consumption, 


New Jersey, New York, Ohio ani 
Massachusetts are the-only state le: - 
islatures which meet this winte 
Farmers are not asking much of.the 
lawmakers, except to adopt the stani 
ard bill for farm finance under stat» 
law. The Ohio legislature has a 


Irrefragable Law 





extra session to enact school laws. 





Finish Right. the Fight for 
Co-operative Farm Finance 
E EXPOSED last week the newest scheme to defeat farm 


finance in the hour of victory. 


Instead of one NATIONA 


law for people’s co-operative banks, the American commissio 
suggests a “model law” for each state to enact. 


This plan gives the “interests” 


farmers and others of “the common people” to help themselves. 


48 chances for defeating the efforts of 


Farmers want 


their own little school district, neighborhood or township institutions for sa\ 
ings and loans, éach to be named a NATIONAL Co-operative Bank. Suc! 
people’s banks will supply a service not now performed. This type of sel: 


help thrift banking is the very foundation of co-operative success. 
the cash and credits, brains and experience, of the rural masses. 


It pools 
It make; 


possible efficient co-operation in other lines. 
But certain interests bitterly oppose letting the people co-operate, e:- 


pecially farmers. 


long to give up their prey without a struggle. 


These interests have fattened on the common. people to» 


The. addition to their 


privileges by the new currency law makes these interests all the more eager ts 
keep their hold upon the money and credit of the producing masses. © That 
banker vice-president of the American commission, who at the recent Ne- 
braska farmers’ convention decried co-operative banking, let a flood upon ti: 
motives and influences that resulted in the American commission’s repo:' 
against the co-operative people’s banks under national law. 

American Agriculturist feels so strongly on this subject that we reprict 


on page 48 of this issue our petition to ‘congress. 


If you realze its impor- 


tance, or if you have faith that we are right in our fight for farm financ-, 
then, without delay, sign and forward the petition to Washington, D C, «s 


per. directions accompanying it. 


The commission favors an American land mortgage system under n2- 


tional law. 


fected. 


This principle is right, though many details remain to be per- 


Now is ste: tiene Sor all farmers mt their organizations to keep a watc' 
ful eye upon” farm finance legislation in: congas If the oak law is en 


sete. ie ll ii serienleae foe 


Sremot | 
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| paid $5000 for my farm three years 
ago, giving @_mortgage back for $3000. 
It is well equipped with intplements, ma- 
ehinery, horses, a thoroughbred tuli and 
a nice buneh of high-grade cows. I want 
to build up to 60 or 8@ head. I. know 
about stock raising and have managed 
large herds, and am vreving every day 
that I cam make money in the business. 
My two sons are steady boys interested 
in live stock- farming, but naturally 
they want me to do more business, and 
it is slow building up without more 
eapital—_fH. F 

This is a good illustration of a busi- 
ness man engaged in live stock farm- 
ing, who needs a little more working 
eapital and has a fair basis of credit 


for it. He should be able to raise 
some money quite as readity as is 
the country merchant or small dealer. 


This farmer should go straight to the 
manager of the nearest bank, state 
er national, with which he does. busi- 
talk the matter over freely and 


ness; 


frankly; show your banker a list of 
what You own, as well as. what you 
ewe. Held nething back from your 
banker. He is entitled to know ail 


the facets, mot only about’ your prop- 
erty, but. your character, experience, 
etc. The banker is simply a trustee 
for thos® wWhese deposits he holds. 


The borrower does not know these 
depositers, er even if he did, they 
might not care to lend to him. But 


it is the banker’s business to acquire 
this knowledge and to loan his de- 
posits Where they will be employed 
safely for wpbuilding the community 
and where they will be paid back 
gradually with imterest. 

In this particular case the borrower 
evidently has property worth around 
$10,000 and only owes $3000. [If so, 
his net worth is $7000. If he is a man 
in good health, thrifty and capable, 
with two bright, hard-working sons 
coming along his note ought to be 
good for any reasonable amount... But 


borrow as little as possible. To put 
$500 or $1000 »orrowed money into 
more pure-bred cows (not grades) 


might be wise, whereas to borrow sev- 
eral times as much for the same pur- 
pose might not be so businesslike, 
Negotiate the loan for as long a time 
as possible and at as reasonable a 
as you can, but with the under- 
standing that a little money shall be 
paid on the principal every six 
months or every year. The new cur- 


rate 


rency law specifically authorizes na- 
tional banks to make this kind of 
loan. 
6 
Queer “ Loan ” Transaction 


A banker offered to get me a lean of 
$7000 on my land, less 2% com 
$80 tax and $30 abstract. All F have 
received is a draft for $825 and the eld 
mortage of $5246.34 discharged.—{R. N. 

A commission of 2% is mot at all 
extravagant, and would be $140, plus 
$80 tax, and $30 abstract is $250, leav- 
ing $6750 your due, Deducting $5264.34, 
leaves your due $1503.66. But you 
say the banker sent you only $825, so 
that he still owes you $678.66. Why 
goes he not pay you the balance 
which apparently is due you? If you 
have stated the facts correctly, the 
banker owes you $678.66, and_ unless 
he can prove some error in your 
tlaim, he will get into serious diffi- 
eulty- right soon. If there is one 
thing more than another that Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist wants to 
yrotect fits subscribers against, it is 
being robbed in money matters. Any 
subscriber is privileged to ask our 
advice in such cases, as well as upon 
any subject of a business character. 


Question of Plant Food 


How much is a ton of rotten barn- 
yard Manure worth on the land? Some 
ef our farmers say it isn’t worth over 


?5 cents a ton, and that fresh manure 


is worth only 75 cents per ton. But it 
increases crops enough to be worth more 
than that with us.—{Huttrische Society. 

About 85% of the phosphorus and 
potassium in the food consumed by 
stock is voided in their solid excre- 
ment, and about 75% of the nitrogen 
in the food is carried off in the urine. 
These are the three principal ele- 
ments of plant food, nitrogen being 


pound of nitrogen for each 
corn produced. The prairie 





soils in your section are somewhat low 
in phosphorus, but well supplied with 
potassium, so that barnyard manure 
is. most useful with you for its valu- 
able nitrogen and phosphorus. If the 
manure is left in the barnyard ex- 
posed to rain, much of the nitrogen 
will leach away. Mixed stable manure 
protected from the weather will con- 
tain about 10 pounds of nitrogen, 
eight pounds of phosphorus and 12 
pounds of potash to the ton, and these 
elements purchased in the form of 
commercial fertilizer would cost about 
$2.50. You will find this whole sub- 
ject of manures and fertilizers, and 
many others, clearly illustrated and 
described in our farm, stock and fam- 
ily chart,. the price of which is 50 
cents (given to those who send $1 
for a year’s subscription to this pa- 
per). The vegetable matter or humus 
of the manure puts your soil in better 
physical condition in addition to the 
plant food. 


What Farm Tools Are Necessary 


Will you please give the kind and 
number. of tools and machines a man 
should have to start farming on a 60- 
acre place?—{J. E. 8. 

It is impossible to give a specific an- 
swer to such a question. Much de- 
pends upon a man’s pocketbook and 
the possibility of his changing work 
with neighbors to get the use of their 


: , As ‘gare ~ 
tools, and upon labor conditions in 

. For instance, a manure 
spreader is one of the most profitable 
implements for a farmer with any 
amount of dressing to distribute. Yet 
it is possible to handle the manure in 
the old way if a man simply cannot 
buy a spreader. 

If you are dairying you ought to 
have a silo, and that means a silage 
cutter and an engine, unless you can 
@frange with a neighbor to do the 
work, If you raise potatoes in any 
quantity, a planter, sprayer, and sure- 
ly a digger, will. perform the work 
most economically. Yet it is possible 
to get along without these. Of course, 
you would not expect to compete 
very successfully with growers who 
have such improved machinery. This 
class of tools is in use only a por- 
tion of the year, and it ties up your 
capital to your disadvantage if you 
have but little to begin with. There 
are certain things that every farmer 
is expected to have, such as wagons, 
plows, harrows, mowing machine, hay- 
rake, etc. You can best answer your 
own question by considering these 
things and a careful investigation of 
the neighborhood in which you pro- 
pose to locate. 





”s 
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The Rural Minister's Part 
The country minister’s part in the 
farmers’ forward movement may be an 
important one. The way one rural 
clergyman is going at it, is shown by 
this letter: 
“T am pleased to note the emphasis 


you are placing on the movement 
toward spread of farmers’ clubs. I 
think there would be room for one 


here, and if you will be kind enough to 
send me the literature, I will be glad 
to lend my influence toward creating 
one. Also if you have any suggestions 
concerning university extension work 
phase give suggestions.” 





the first year after stumps are 
$750.00 in c 


Why not 
Write Us Now 
Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letrers 
from owners—tells al? 
about the many Hér- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saviz 
proposition that will interest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 123 2245t., Centerville, towr 
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CASH sts BAGS 


Turn your old bags inte money. We buy them in 


any quantity, sound or tern, at a liberal price and 
pay the freight. Write for particulars and state 
number you have: Reference Citizen's Bar 


IROQUOIS BAG OB., 152 Howard St, Buffalo. N. Y, 
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at your service. 


| qolcamelevceyseetcnateye 


on when and 
how to paint 





great value and economy, and costs you 


Painting is a big problem to those 


who want it done right. 





FREE! 


ting and decorating department is 
Its advice will be a source 


formation free for the proper treat- 


mentof contemplated painted surfaces 





For there is more to a good paint 
job than the paint and labor. 

Knowledge of the surface to be 
painted and its correct treatment are 
of vital importance and often are the 
deciding factors in a good or bad job. 

The kind of wood, the condition 
of its surface, when last painted, are 
facts that are as necessary to know as 
the choosing of the right paint and 
hiring of the right painter Our 
Service Department will give you in- 


based on knowledge supplied by you. 


Just fill in the coupon. Send it to 
our Service Department. This val- 
uable information and advice on how 
to treat and paint any surface correct- 
ly will be sent you by return’ mail. 


Lucas Paints are, without any ques- 
tion of a doubt, the best paints to 
use. Thousands of farmers who have 
used millions of gallons advise it. 
Lead and oil mixtures or other ready 
mixted paints can’t compare with it. 


Every can contains 65 years of paint-making experience. The Lucas 
brains, equipment and facilities have developed in that time into the 
greatest paint-making organization. Every batch prepared must match, 
after rigid tests, the Lucas standard for color, weight, covering capacity, 
drying, and service. The Lucas paint you get is the Lucas Standard. 
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: CLARENCE METTERS 
_ Matters of- the utmost importance 
every farmer in the state will be 
da at the annual meeting of the 
agricultural commission to be 
held in the chamber of commerce, 
Columbus January 14-15. Thousands 
_ have already expressed theif desire to 
‘ present on that occasion, which is 
¢ first under the new agricultural 
commission law. Gov Cox will assist 
States Senators Pomerene and 
im the fight for large appro- 
fm the federal government 
n of hog cholera, 


the eradicatio 
2 the many important topics on 
te days’ program are the follow- 


Shall county 
20 years’ lease 
to secure state 
ects The egg question 
“member agricultural 
ts of junior 


table _ topic: 


, member agricul- 

; The new inspection 

law pestesning to stallions 
Ing sires, Dr 
erinarian; Fish 





exhibit ap popriation 
4 oad live steck 
a-Pacific 


ute a ta ste reece Should 
P junior contest 


By . mpreve: 

home, chuteh and scheol, with 
Hare lg and stereopticon views, 
phine Nesbitt of North Hamp- 


OT ay state corn show 
nS an gy January 27, D. W. 


PF meee son yap e state ap- 
January 

R ae Movieg . of 
station and Ohie 

table tople: What 
membership amd the 

ight to io ven a county agricultural 
address, Hon James M. Cox, 
of Ohio; rohibiting impor- 
‘tubercetous and diseased cat le 
o un@er the new law, Dr Paul 
state veterinarian; How can 
rs of farmer institutes help to 
a more effective, R. A. 
f Adena: Retations of bulldin 


rura credits « 
Hon y Haymaker wot 
ne: : Should the Uniees States cov- 
mt assist in the control and erad- 
of hog 
Unit 
nat the United States government can 
; ‘stop the ravages of hog cholera 
nation, Hon W. S. Kenyon, United 
i ites senator of “Iowa. ‘ 


Basiness Slack—Butchering is most 
it. done, and farmers well along with 
heir work in Mahoning Co. They are 
sy hauling manure. Some plowing 
w been done. Snow fell on Christmas 
n, the hired. —~tiekd going al- 
set to zero ‘Sunday morn- 
Business is sl in, Youngstown 
Many gales this winter. 


a Credit 5 gh winter weath- 
er in um Ce. Wheat looks 2 
an ¥a good covering o 

by rotected D va dairies. Milk sells, 

d at creamery, $1.90 p 100 Ibs. 
cows are in good demand. Ata 
public sale common Holstein 

» and~ heifers averaged $83.57. 
sola for $116.50. Eggs are %4c at 
door, dairy butter 28c, chick- 

ic, turkeys 19c, veals 9c, hogs 

i live weight. Apples $1, pota- 
bu, good timothy hay is $12 

‘a mow. Prof Busby from 
farm has recently 

in Warren and will advise 

ners ® for 8 year in. up-to-date farm 
Co needs an ex- 

, centraily located, with- 

eee trom mm petts 


‘0 sta- 


“bin for 


i : 


pon 
y 000, and upon farms occu re 
and farmed by the owners $1,726,172,- 
851, bringing the total farm mortgages 
in the U § to $3,460,172,851, at an 
average interest rate of over 8% p an- 
num. His bill proposes that the U S 
gcevernment shaH borrow money by 


- the issue of bonds at not to exceed 


5% % interest, and loan the money -at 
_a rate not in excess of 444% long-time 
ican with small amort@ation eath 
year, only to those farmers who oc- 
cupy and farm their own farms. One- 
half of 1% each year would be used in 
building good roads. At a cost ‘of 
$6000 Rp mile the 4% would in 5 years 
build 22,600 miles of good roads. 
Farm Values Increased—Are having 
fine winter weather in Wayne Co, cold 
with bad roads. A heavy snowstorm 
camewhen the roads were very muddy. 
The value of Wayne Co farms has 
greatly increased since so many oil 
and gas wells have been found, and in 


new section of the country where move, 


are, being found many farmers use 
piping it into their barns and houses, 
Eggs have been 44c, are now 34c, but- 
ter 36c, hay $12 to $15 p ton. Beef is 
selling by the quarter for 13 to 15c p 
ib. Pork ribs and backbone are l7ec p 
Ib tender, loin 25c, bacon and sausage 
16 to 18c. No market for horses, but 
cows sell from $60 to $8. Very few 
sales, 

Wheat Looks Good—Roads are in 
good condition, with but little snow to 
cover the ground in Hardin Co. Wheat 
grew about all of last month and looks 
very good. Corn is about all husked 
and farmers are stacking their fodder. 
Cattle are doing well, and bring a good 
price. Many hogs died with the chol- 
era so that some farmers had to buy 
hogs to butcher, Farmers are still 
selling cream with good result. Some 
érilling for gas in this vicinity, with 
good results. A few pikes have been 
repaired by state, but need more. Eggs 
are 30c p doz, butter 25c, chickens 10ce, 
™ p 100 Ibs, cattle Sc p Ib. 


hogs $7.: 

Interest in Institute—Winter has 
begun in Jefferson Co, Stock is doing 
nicely. Christmas was celebrated with 
great spirit the county over. Recently 
the farmers’ institute at Bloom- 
ingdale was well attended, and great 
interest shown. Many turkeys were 
bought at 17%c p lb. Feed is scarce 
and high, corn 80c. p bu, potatoes 30c 
p pk. Not much hay to sell. Hogs 
are 8%c p lb. Fresh cows are very 
high. 


Schools in Agriculture—Are having 
fine winter weather in Allen Co. Stock 
looks finely and prices are fair. Cows 
are $50 to $75 ea, fat hogs 7%c p Ib, 
chickens 12c, fat cattle 6 to 7c, loose 
hay $10 p ton, corn 60c, oats 40c, but- 
ter 30c, eggs 32c. Business in general 
is a little dull. Much fall plowing has 
been done. Roads are in fair condi- 
tion. Farm work is pretty well along. 
Schools are taking a great interest in 
agriculture this winter and the grange 
is working hard for new members. 


Spring Plowing Done—Nearly alt 
corn husked and cribbed in Mercer 
Co. Farmers have some plowing 
done, and some of them have all their 
plowing done for spring. The fall and 
winter have been warm so far, only 
a few short cold snaps with only a 
very few light snows. Corn 7éc p 100 
Ibs, oats 37ic p bu, timothy hay $14 'p 
ton, clover $10, hogs 7% to 8c p tb, 
chickens lic, butter 25c. Roads are 
in bad shape, but there is quite a let 
of hauling on them. 

Progressive Party Conference—The 
conference of the progressive party 
Saturday at Columbus adopted the 
resolutions presented by the commit- 
tee headed by James R. Garfield fa- 
voring equal suffrage, an amendment 
te the federal constitution giving the 
national congress the power te deal 
with the liquor problem and placing 
in nomination state, congressional and 
county tickets under direct primary 
laws. The conference also put itself 
umequivocally in favor of good roads 
under the inter-county and main mar- 
ket roads plan advocated by the Ohio 
good roads federation. The keynote 
of the conference was sounded by 
former U S Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge of Indiana, who emphasized the 
fact that there will be no amalgama- 
tion of the progressives with either 
the republicans .or demoncrats. — 
(Cc. M. 

School Survey Plan—wHearty ap- 
proval of the school survey -plan, ad- 
vocated by Gov Cox and many of the 
leading educators ofthe state, was 
given by the numerous associations of 
teachers. who met in Columbus the 
past week. Improvement of the coun- 
try schools was one of -the chief 
themes discussed and this promises to 
be one of the most important topics of 
be presented to the legislature. Under 
the present plan a bill will be intro- 
duced at the session of the leg‘slature 
changing the name of Ohio state uni- 
versity to the university of Ohio. This 
is the first-step in enlarging the scope 
of the university and increasing its 
effectiveness. One of the plans now 
under consideration is to have one 
board of trustees to have.control over 
all of the universities and colleges 
which receive state aid. -This would 


much needless 
ef effort and waste of 
the present plan. It would also eo 
to the efficiency of the schools.—[C. M. 


Wheat Acreage—Corn is 
nearly all husked and fodder hauled, 
Corn was a good crop, but sells high, 
bringing 75c at farm sales. Some po- 
tatoes still in farmers’ hands. Not 
much demand for them at present 
time. Wheat has made an excelltnt 
growth and the acreage is larger than 
usual. More corn ground ‘is put to 
wheat each year. Very little fall 
plowing is being done. Farmers >f 
this section have become -dissatisfied 
with the price paid and service of the 
Morrow Co telephone company and 
organized a mutual company of their 
own and were making rapid progress 
until an injunction was served on 
them. The case is now being tried 
in the courts. Farmers here are very 
much dissatisfied with the change 
made in our tax laws. A great ma- 
jority of them think it very unwise to 
take away the power of electing the 
man who shall appraise their chattels 
and property and think the whole 
savors of a political scheme. There is 
much inquiry for good milch cows 

and they bring from $60 to $75 at the 
farm sales. Pigs also sell well, bring- 
ing $8 p pr. 

Everybody Had Christmas—Part of 
Darke Co was visited Christmas morn- 
ing by a snowstorm. It snowed all 
day and part of the night, making 
it one of the worst nights of the sea- 
son. But everybody. had some Christ- 
mas. Have had an exceptionally fine 
fall, but with all this there is still 
some corn in the field. Stripping to- 
bacco has been the order of the day. 
Considerable tobacco has been sold in 
this territory. No hog cholera close 
by. Few public sales so far. this 
season. 

Ohio Jersey Cattle Club will meet in 
woman's building, Ohio state fair 
grounds, Columbus, O, Feb 5 at 3.30 p 
m for their annual meeting. Ohio 
state dairymen’s assn meeting will be 
held at the same place Feb 5-6. For 
information address W. EB. Reinhart 
of Magnolia, O. 





West Virginia Poultry Notes 

The sixth annual meeting of the 
West Virginia branch of the American 
poultry association will be held in 
Charleston January 12. A helpful 
course of lectures will be given at an 
all-day and evening session, among 
the lecturers being Prof Horace At- 
woed, Pref M. A. Jull of MacDonald 
college; Canada, Thomas S. Meek of 
Wheeling, T. E. Quisenberry of the 
Missouri experiment station, and Dr 
Jehn R. Hock of Charleston. 

The Huntington poultry association 
has decided to give its annual show 
the first week in February. it now 
has over 100 members. Officers 
elected at a recent meeting were: 
President, Dr A. K. Kessler; secre- 
ag G M. Mossman; treasurer, A. 


. Themas. 

Prot Horace Atwood, head ef the 
peultry department of the state uni- 
versity, told semething of the work 
being done there in a lecture on the 
last day ef the recent poultry show 
at Martinsburg. Poultry experiments 

have been conducted there for 
years. and systematic instruction is 
now being given, not only at the col- 
lege, but at institutes and poultry 
exhibits. H, E. Williams, commis- 
sioner of agriculture, is helping to 
build up the poultry industry and 
is now compiling a list of ali breed- 
ers of pure-bred fowis in the state. 
This will be published as a part of 
the annual report of the West Vir- 
ginia branch of the American poultry 
association. Prof Atwood declared a 
pullet in the fall worth $1 can be 
made to lay in the course of a year 
10 dozen eggs, which can_ be sold at 
a net price of 25 cents a dozen, mak- 
ing a total annual income of $2.50, 
which ‘would make the profit about 
$1.50. In spite of the advantages of 
this state for poultry culture farm 
flocks are abnormally small. Prof 
Atwood said a chick develops about 
30 times as rapidly as a normal child, 
and thus one day’s neglect in the case 
of a little chick is equivalent to 30 
days’ neglect in the case of a baby. 


School for Good Roads— According to 
Howard Williams, state highway com- 


missioner, more than 1 names have 
already been enrolled on the register 
of those who will attend the special 
road school at the state university in 
Morgantown Feb Several prom- 
inent read engineers and experts have 
been secured to deliver leetures and 
providé instruction. P. St Julian Wil- 


“gon, w acting as director of th 
bl Se xo of roads at Washington, a ‘ 


ormerly highway commissioner ot 
Virginia; Arthur H. Blanchard, pro. 
fessor of highway engineering at 
Columbia univ; Charles Digman, ex. 
pert concrete road builder and en. 
gineer of Mich; P. 8. Robeson, chiet 
chemist of the "Robeson process com. 
pany; Prof Frank H. Eno, head of 
the department of municipal engin. 
eering at Ohio state univ; Sec Blair 
of the National paving block assn; 
and W. T. Talbott, a prominent jin. 
specting engineer of Pa will be amon ng 
the lecturers. 


Stock Wintering Well—Weather has 
been very mild in Monroe Co. Shee; 
have been doing very well on pasture 
until lately. All stock is wintering 
well. A little plowing was started, 
Eggs are 30c p bu, butter fat 30, 
wheat $1, corn 90c to $1. No apples 
to sell. 

Stock Wintering Well—Weather has 
been very mild in Monroe Co. Sheep 
have been doing very well on pastuie 
until lately. All stock. is wintering 
well. A little plowing was started, 
Eggs are 30c p bu, butter fat 3c, 
wheat $1, corn %c to $1. No apples 
to sell. 





“) Good Roads—The good roads move. 


ment in Morgan Co has crystallized 
into the formation at Berkeley Springs 
of the Morgan county good roads 
assn. Somers was elected 
president and H. M. Fulten secretary, 


Special Elections Possible—Throuzh 
inquiries made of AtterneysGenera! 
A. A. Lilly bl A. D. Williams, siate 
road engineer, the popular impressivn 
regarding special bond elections for 
road propositions has been shown to 
be wrong. it was thought special 
elections could not be held for this 
purpose during the same year as a 
general election unless the proposition 
was voted on at the general elections. 
Mr Lilly shows that the law declares 
explicitly that an election for this pur- 
pose may be heid either at a general 
or a special election. Many electicns 
on bond propositions have been un- 
necessarily deferred because of a mi:- 
understanding of the law. 


Prof Hunt Resigms—Prof R. E. 
Hunt, professor in animal husbandry 
at the college of agriculture, has rv- 

to accept a similar position on 
the agricultural faculty of the Va 
polytechnic inst. The head of the 
animal husbandry dept of the Va in- 
stitution is Prof W. K. Brainerd, 
formerly in charge of the dairying 
department of W Va univ. Instructor 
J. B. Johnson of the same depart- 
ment has resigned te accept a position 
elsewhere. Prof Hunt’s resignation 
took effect Jan 1, but Mr Johnson's 
wild not be effective until Feb _1. 


For Geod Forestry Law—The W V2 
forestry assn has sent out an urgent 
call te every loyal citizen of the state 
te further the cause of conservation 
of the forests, and the better protec- 
tion of the cut-over timber lands 
from fires. It is urged that every 
representative man in the state do his 
part toward secing that the policies 
ef the assm are shaped for the ad- 
vantage of those coming after them. 
All citizens are asked to become mem- 
bers ef the assn, which is working 
for good forestry laws and forestry 
officials, better protection from. fire, 
better enforcement of existing forest 
fire laws, and an educational cam- 
paign to enlighten the people as to the 
néed of forest protection. 


Turkey Market Dull—There has not 
been much cold weather so far, but 
plenty of rain in Nicholas Co. Most 
farmers have their corn. husked. 
Wheat and winter oats have made 
better growth this fall than for several 
years past. The turkey market was 
rather dull this year and most turkey 
growers sold at 12% to 13c p lb at 
home. The pork market is just a lit- 
tle dull now. Pork has brought from 
10 to lle until’ recently. Some has 
sold at Yc p lb for the whole hog. 
Eggs are selling at 30c p doz, butter 
Xe p ib 

Game Warden Needed—Pork is se!l- 
ing at $11 to $12 p 100 Ibs in Mercer 
Co, eggs 45 to We p doz. Ali corn is 
shucked, some fodder still in the field. 
Mercer Co needs a game warden to 
enforce our game laws. Pluefield 
hunters are killing birds regardless 
of the law. The birds are all being 
killed and the farmer has to suffer 
the loss of his crops from insects. 

Pike Opened—The weather is fine 
but cold in Wood Co. The Stanton Pike 
has been closed since Sept, making it 
very inconvenient for the people, but 
can get through now. Butter is very 
scarce, selling at 35 to 40c p Ib. Hogs 
are 10c p Ib dressed, eggs sell readily 
at 40c p doz Pigs are very scarce, 
selling at $6 to $7 p pr. , 

Fodder Blackened-——Still have been 
having damp, foggy weather and some 
rain in Knox Co, Most main roads are 
in good condition. Sti}l some pasture, 
but considerable feeding being done. 
The buzz of the corn shredder is heard 
quite frequently. Fodder is - badly 
blackened on the outside of the 
shocks; too much damp weather for it. 
Corn is about all wee and some 
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P Ret profit of $15,485. 








j ut away. Butchering at hand. 
Fat eoas are not plentiful, bring $7.25 
7.40. There will be four farmers’ 
te ftutes in the county this. winter. 
“Most of the farmers take an interest in 
h things here. Work seems to be 

q standstill. Many laborers are out 

t employment, over 250 laid off in the 
a in Mt Vernon. Hay brings $15 
a chickens 10c p ib, butter 22c, 
P. 30c p doz. Potatoes are around 
the #1 mark. Wheat 94c, oats 40c. Ap- 

jes are scarce and high. Dressed hogs 
pring 10c p Ib. 

some Plowing Done—Roads have 

n good and have had a pretty fair 
fall this year in Defiance Co. Farmers 
nave their corn in and some plowing 
one. Live stock is in good condition. 

e most popular breed of live stock 
js cattle, and are selling for $50 and 
ppwaré. Horses $17 to $275 ea, swine 
$3.00 p 100 Ibs, eggs 25c p doz, Fruit 
js scarce, especially apples. _ Rotatoes 
were a fair crop, selling at 85 to 90c p 
bu. Only a few new houses and barns 
have been built, ‘ 

Wheat Fine—Have had a very mild 
winter so far this year in Montgomery 
Co, Wheat looks fine, with a normal 
‘acreage sSOWN. Roads are~in good 
shape. Not many sales here now, but 
will be quite a few later on. Some of 
the 1913 tobacco crops sold at_12 to 
1c, but farmers are asking 15c for 


gpanish. Butter is bringing 38e p Ib, 
and eges 40c p doz. Cows are scarce 
and high. 


Farms Changing Hands—Have had 
nice winter weather in Adams Co. 
Wheat is looking well. Corn is all 
cribbed, 2-3 of a crop. Tobacco has 
gold from 10 to 15e p Ib. A tew farms 
are changing hands at from $45 to $60 

acre. Have had several public sales. 
Everything sold well. Cows brought 
from $50 to $85 p head, horses selling 
at good prices; stock hogs 8 to 9c p Ib, 
eggs 30c p doz, butter fat 32c. Turkeys 
all sold at 16e p ib 

Marion Co—Winter has been mild 
so far. Farmers well along with corn 
husking. Considerable plowing done, 
both for oats and corn in spring, Fully 
0% of the corn was husked from 
stalks, owing to shortage in help on 
farms. Cattle and sheep have been 
sold off closely. Hay bringing good 
prices, with prospects of high prices 
for corn, which caused many to sacri- 
fice their flocks. Farmers much in- 
terested in farmers’ institutes. Cale- 
donia will hold theirs Feb 9-10, 1914. 
The Norway rat has been very trouble- 
gome in many localities. Numerous 
organized hunts being made, two lead- 
ers and divide the territory, the win- 
ning side being banqueted by the losers 
Scott township recently closed their 
hunt. Result 10,640 rat tails were 
counted at the ox roast at Kirkpatrick, 
Fred Warner of Marion being speech 
maker. 

Greene Co—A mild autumn has 
helped about the feed supply after the 
dry summer. Some snow on the 
ground since Christmas. Wheat is 
looking fine. Most of the corn is 
husked. Farmers’ institutes are the or- 
der of the day at Cedarville. Farm 
lands are high and hard to buy in 
good location. Corn 56c, wheat 90c, 
hay mixed $12 p ton, hogs $840 p 
Welbs. 


Exchange Failures and Successes 


Not every company organized for 
the marketing of farm products is a 
success. Some pay well, others fail. 
Sometimes lack of capital is the cause 
of ill success, sometimes poor man- 
agement. Two recent failures in Penn- 
sylvania have attracted considerable 
attention. One was that of the Ingle- 
side farms company of Chester county. 
This was organized for growing and 
marketing of farm products. A re- 
ceiver was appointed by the United 
States district court, whose bond was 
fixed at $40,000. The necessity for « 
receiver, it was stated, was due to 
lack of capital. 

The second case was that of the 
Newtown Producing Co of Bucks 
county. The company was formed in 
1908 to grow small fruits and vege- 
tables and to raise poultry. It also 
had, as a specialty, the producing of 
ginseng. It is said that this portion 
of the business is what proved unre- 
munerative, the expenses having been 
freater than expected. Receivers 
Were appointed for the company. 

Aside from these troubles the ex- 
Periences of most companies of the 
above character in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past year were quite favor- 
able; so much so, in fact, that farm 
exchanges, for co-operative buying 
and selling, are rapidly multiplying. 
A great stimulus has been the publi- 
“ation of reports of some of the ex- 
thanges in other states. That of the 
Monmouth county farmers’ exchange 





0 New Jersey, for instance, is fre- 


quently referred to. It did a business 
last year of $1,053,256 and realized a 
3 In the six years 
of its existence the total business done 
wy the exchange has amounted to over 
8,374,000. 

| To encourage farmers to organize 
ekchanges and sell direct to the con- 
mers, the chamber of commerce 
ng of trade of some Pennsy!I- 
nia cities are creating guarantee 


funds sufficient to cover cash loans, ta 
be supplied by the banks to farmers 
and thus give ample capital to en- 
gage in this kind of business. 


Farm College Happenings 
A. M, MUSSER 

The eighth annual farmers’ week at 
the Pennsylvania state college closed 
last Saturday. Over 900 farmers were 
in attendance, and all counties in the 
state but Cameron, Elk, Greene, Mon- 
roe and Pike were represented. Many 
noted men in the agricultural world 
assisted the faculty in giving lectures. 
Over 100 lectures of interest and prac- 
tical value to farmers were given. The 
department of home economics con- 
cucted a series of lectures and demon- 
strations of special interest to the 
women. 

It was a noted fact that more young 
mem were present this year than ina 
previous years. This seems to point 
to the fact that the boy on the farm is 
at last becoming interested in his 
home farm. A great deal of this in- 
terest is attributed to the work of the 
county agents who are very active in 
forming boys’ clubs, One _ agent 
brought 10 of his corn club boys with 
him and furthered their interest in 
agriculture by showing and explaining 
to them the various machines in the 
dairy building, and by taking them 
through the buildings on the campus 
and to the various college farms and 
showing them what the college is do- 
ing to promote better farming. 

One of the things of interest to the 
farmers was the community Christmas 
tree. This was one of the 60-foot 
spruce trees on the front campus, I[t 
was decorated by order of Pres Snarks 
for the benefit of the village, Many 
red and biue lights were -.strung 
among the branches, while the top 
was crowned with a large white star. 


Fifteen Farm Boys Meet 

In the Londongrove district of Ches- 
ter Co, Pa, 15 farmers’ sons assembled 
and listened to matters brought to 
their attention by C. F. Preston of the 
county farm bureau, E, B. Sharpless 
of Avondale and Hayes C. Taylor of 
Doe Run. It was the first meeting of 
what will develop into either a junior 
agricultural club or a boys’ corn club. 
Mr Sharpless, who presided, said the 
future of our country is largely in the 
hands of the boys, who must build our 
roads, make our laws and keep our 
presidents from getting into wars with 
foreign countries, 

Mr Preston told of the work of boys’ 
corn clubs in other states, and ex- 
pressed the belief that if organized as 
such the immediate club would have 
greater stability, and, while the main 
interest would center around corn, 
other phases of agriéulture would not 
be neglected. 

Mr Taylor spoke of The rapid de- 
velopment of our agricultural col- 
leges, and dwelt on the recent change 
of attitude toward farmers and the 
farming professions. Reasons for 
choosing agriculture as a vocation 
were oted from a number of col- 
lege men, the gist being the desire for 
a free, healthful and tndependent life 
in the open. 

By a vote the boys decided to meet 
monthly. It is expected that the next 
meeting and organization will be ef- 
fected and officers elected. From the 
interest dispplayed it is believed the 
movement will be a success. Its value 
to the members can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 


Pennsylvania Poultry Pointers 

Fifty-six special prizes—‘) silver 
cups, 10 medals and 15 other articles 
of merit—were pledged for the annual 
exhibition of the Bucks county poul- 
try and game _ association, held in 
Doylestown. 

Q. R. Shearer of Berks county has 
faith in Indian Runner ducks, From 
16 ducks he last year obtained 3600 














eggs. He sold eggs to the amount of 
$100, some in December at 40 cents 
a dozen. 


A year ago David Comfort of Mifflin 
county bought 10 White Leghorn pul- 
lets which in 11 months laid 1536 
eggs. 

In one car of poyltry shipped to 
Easton by Angle & Geesaman there 
were 400 turkeys, 1300 chickens, 150 
ducks and 90 geese. 

Lovene A. Shimer of Northampton 
county, has a hen’s egg that measures 
8% by 6% inches. 

A turkey that sold for $17 is re- 
ported from Lebanon county. It 
weighed 41 pounds, and was put on 
exhibition in the window of a large 
department store in Reading. The 
turkey was raised on the farm of 
Henry Adams. 

Statington, in Lehigh county, has 
just had its first poultry show, which 
continued a week, and was visited by 
fanciers of Allentown, Easton, Phil- 
ipsburg, Lehighton, Mauch Chimk 
and other places. 

Abram Zeiner of Northamptgn 
county has a Plymouth Rock pullet 
which laid an egg 9 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Tn an address  Peenhue W. Theo- 









dore Wittmann made the prediction 
that eggs will sell at $1 a dozen within 
two years. He said that the increase 
in egg production, although large, is 
not keeping up with the increase in 
demand. 

Poultry kept in cold storage for 
the maximum period permitted by law 
will be served at a Food Question 
Banquet in Philadelphia January 16. 
Persons prominent in city, state and 
Nation, interested in the solution of 
economic problems will be among the 
banqueters. Whether the poultry and 
other meats to be served have dete- 
riorated in cold storage will be left 
to the guests te decide. 





Conventions Come to York 


The annual conventions of the state 
horticultural, the state live’ stock 
breeders’, the state plant breeders’, and 
New York Berkshire associations, 
and the state dairy union wiil be held 
in York, Pa, Jan 20-22. An excellent 
exhibition of .fruit, dairy products 
and corn is announced. There wil! 
also be a good showing of Berkshire 
hogs to be sold during the week. 
Though the 1915 apple crop was light 
in Pennsylvania and the fruit show 
may be smaller than usual in conse- 
quence, the quality is expected to be 
better than heretofore. 

One session of the horticultural so- 
ciety will be d@voted to the planting, 
growing and marketing of apples, an- 
other to the handling of peaches in 
the same way. Diseases and insects 
of both crops will occupy a_ third 


session. The market gardeners of the 
State will have a special session in 
which their own peculiar problems 
will be worked out. Everyone who 


possibly should attend these 


sessions. 


Enforcing New Seed Law 


The Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture is now enforcing the new 
pure seed law, which went into effect 
on January 1. The chemist in charge 
is H. E. Gensler of Harrisburg, acting 
under the supervision of Chief Chem- 
ist Kellogg. Mr Gensler recently re- 
turned from Washington, where he 
studied similar work. Pennsylvania 
will follow the government’s methods 
as far as possible. The officials expect 
the new law to be of tremendous eco- 
nomic value to farmers. 

The feature of the new apparatus 
installed is a “blower,” which auto- 
matically separates chaff or weed 
seeds from true seeds. Use of this 
and the other apparatus will allow the 
bureau to determine in a compara- 
tively short time whether a given 
sample is-up to the standard of purity 
required by the act of 1913. Sets of 
samples of seeds of weeds and other 
adulterations common-to commercial 
seeds have been obtained from Wash- 
ington and Minnesota. The federa: 
samples are in tubes; the Minnesota 
samples in ¢ircular glass containers: 
either can be readily examined and 
microscopically used for comparison 
with other substances suspected of 
being adulterated. 


can 








Country Produce Markets 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn 6U0c p bu, 
oats 39%c, bran $27 p ton, middlings 
30, timothy hay 18, clover 15, oats 
straw 8, rye 8.50, steers 7@S8c, hogs 8 
@S8%c, sheep 38% @5c, eggs 34c p doz, 
fowls and chickens 12%c, ducks lfc, 
geese lic, potatoes Sic p bu, cabbage 
2 p 100 ibs, turnips 70c p bu, apples 
2@5 p bbl. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 99c p 
bu, No 3 white corn 66c, No 2 white 
oats tic, No 2 rye 65c, bran $24 p ton, 
brown middlings 26.50, timothy hay 
18.25, clover mixed 14.75, alfalfa 16, 
wheat straw 8.50, rye 9, oats 8, hogs 8c 
p tb, butcher cattle T%c, sheep 3@ 
414c, lambs 5@7%c, veal calves 6@ 
11%c, unwashed combing and delaine 
wool 17@1%c, eggs 3lc p doz, apples 
53@5 p bbl, chickens 15c p Ib, hens 
ISe, ducks l4e, rahbits 1.75 p doz, 

At Cleveland, eggs Sic p doz, chick- 
ens lc p Ib, fowls Ic, ducks I7e, 
geese I6c, apples $1 p bu, potatoes 50 


@S80c, rutabagas 50c, white turnips 
60c, domestic onions 2.25 p 100 Ibs, 


marrow beans 3.75 p bu, cabbage 28 @ 
35 p ton, carrots: 0c p bu, parsnips 
T5c, beets 80c, Hubbard squash 50 p 
ton, No 2 red wheat 1 p bu, No 8 yel- 
low corn 69c, white oats 44c, middlings 
24.50@ 29.50 p ton, timothy hay 16.50, 
clover mixed 15, rye straw 9.50, oats 
and wheat 8.50, hogs 8%c p Ib, sheep 
Sie, lambs 6@8%\c, calves 6@12\%c, 
steers 6@S8c, heifers 5@7e, fat cows 
5 @6c. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes 80c p bu, cab- 
bage $20@30 p ton, turnips 1.75 p bbl, 
carrots (0c p bu, spinach We, beets 
SOc, onions 2 p bag, parsnips 1.75 p 
bbl, squash 1.60, hens 16c p Ib, roost- 
ers 10c, broilers 16c, ducks 18c, tur- 
keys 2l1c, eggs 38c p doz, apples 3@ 
5.25 p bbl, No 2 yellow corn S2c p bu, 
No 2 white oats 44\%c, timothy hay 14 
@17 p ton, clover mixed 16, rye straw 
10, oats and wheat 9.50, brown mid- 
dlings 26.50, bran 25.50. 
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Until March 81, 1914 we offer our two styles of Farm 
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APPLETON 


WOOD SAWS 
It shows pictures of all our buzz, drag, cir- 
cular Jog eawe and portable wood sawing 
rigs, with or without Appleton G 
Engines, Tells you straight facts 
we guarantee our saws to back up. O 
a way for you to make money 
our own and your 
. You want a saw to last—made 
etrong—boxes that never heat—don't ex- 
periment with cheap saws then, buy an 
Appleton, 40 years the standard. Bend for 
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Kerosene Stationary ENCINE 


It rans on Kerosene (coal oil), 
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‘Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


ch two-acre circle with sitting— stumps, 
roan trees and guick and ens . You can 
Raving the land clear for cultivation. 

All Steel Combination Stump Puller 


Unbreakab hand: gid—-pewert le only ma- 
chine on the market tha ean be a stu 

anchored or self-aachored. Double. Triple and Quad- 
ruple Attachments. Also Rotary Power Att 
for sawing, grinding. ete. Write for free ca 
MILNE MFG. CO., 992 Ninth St., Monmouth, i. 























FARM FENCE 223 


26-inch Hog Pence, ....14c. 
41-inch Farm Feace,...21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence. 22%. 
80-red spoo! Barb Wire, $1.40 
j Many styles and heights ~~ use Gasteg 












































COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, ind. 


FARM FENCE 


41 INCHES HIGH 


100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 
Lawn Fencing direct 
from at save-the- 


arge ca thew 
BITSELMAN BROS. Box 203Mancis. tnd 














































































‘The bine sky isn’t a 
-for farm machinery. 
barn and machine shed 


‘Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


Guaranteed for 75 years 
and will last longer 
There is no test by which you 
can know how long a roof will 
last. Your safeguard is the man- 

ufacturer’s responsibility. 
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Ancther Night 


‘ou have written for our catalog that shows 
of every kind, engines that can 

or stationary, also complete 

its. There is an engine in that 

ng right on 

i. us how big a farm you have 

the best engine and the price 

terms. Do not delay. Do now. 
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YOUR HIDE. 


bide, Calf, Dog, Deer 


Cattle or Horse 
 orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
tan and finish them right; make 
into coats (for men and women), 
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our tur is Will cost you less than 
them, and be w more. Our 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Cash or Wheat, ~Corn—, Oats 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
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1.07 66 =. 45% .39% 
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At Chieago, looking at the wheat 
situation as a whole, the turn of the 
year has not brought very much in-the 
ways of news. The undertone in the 
market is one of the fair steadir 
ness. May wheat last week moved up 
about le to 92c p bu, with July 
close to 88c, followed by slight reac- 
tion. Cash wheat was in fair demand 
on the part of millers and shippers 
and rather unsettled. No 2 red winter 
in store was nominally 95@97e p bu. 

In our own winter wheat states 
farmers’ reserves showed steady de- 
crease and were reported smaller than 
@ year ago in Kan and Neb, ‘There 
was further talk to the effect that the 
Canadian parliament will this month 
remove the duty on American wheat, 
which in turn means free entry of 
Canadian wheat into the U S under 
the new law. 

Corn was unsettled, and lower, un- 
der increasing stocks and heavy selling 
for Jan delivery, which declined to 
61%c p bu, followed by some _ re- 
covery. No one thing caused more 
comment than the continued ar- 
rivals of Argentine corn at the sea- 
board, and the favor shown it by east- 
érn and southern buyers. New Year’s 
brought to New York another cargo of 
Argentine corn, nearly 250,000 - bus. 
Galveston reported arrival of 700,000 
bus Monday of this week. The sale 
of a cargo is reported at New York 
at 69c p bu, this figure including 
freight charges, insurance, and the 
gcod strong bags in which the grain 
was handled. 

The oats market was inclined to 
follow wheat and corn, averaging firm 
put without animation. The cash de- 
mand was reasonably good. The Ar- 
gentine crop was officially estimated 
around 75 million bus, or 40 millions 
below last year; standard oats in store 
at Chicago 38@39c p bu, May 40@41c. 

Field seeds were dull all along the 
line. Prime timothy was quotable at 
about 5%c p Ib, clover 15c, hungarian 
i1@1%c, millets 1%@2c, buckwheat 
114'@ 2c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
Rey freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Apples 

From the apple crop of ’13 some- 
thing like 41% was shipped out of the 
counties where grown, the remainder 
kept for local consumption, according 
to a Dec bulletin of the dept of agri. 
This is the first annual inquiry of the 
bureau of statistics, bearing upon the 
movement. -In the N E states the 
percentage of the crop shipped. out 
of the producing counties was 47, mid- 
dle Atlantic states 53, north central 
east of the Mississippi ‘river 36 and 
west of the Mississippi 20. The 
highest percentages were for the 
Rocky mountain and the Pacific 
states, which report shipments respect- 
ively 61% and 55% of production. 
The bulletin concludes that except in 
years of small production (as 1913) 
it may be expected that more than 
two-fifths of the entire apple crop is 
shipped out of the counties where 
grown, 

Retailers get as high as $10@20 p 
bb} for fcy apples, peddled by the 
nickel’s worth. They cost the re- 
tailer 3@5 p bbl There was.a time 
when we ran a wagon to Huntington, 
and sold the grocer apples at 60c p bu. 
He sold them at 20c p pk. If we sell 
them now at 50e p bu they will re- 
tail-at 25c p pk every. time. ~ Retail- 
ers are doing that in large cities, 
They have raised the price; are mak- 
ing the price, I do not know how- we 
can remedy this unless we get to- 
gether and establish a retati market 
and run several wagons. The time 
has come when we will have to do 
something.~-[U. T. Cox, Lawrence 
County, O. 

APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING 

{In barrels.} 
Liver- Lon- Gias- Ham- 
pooh don gow burg 

— 3,566 


DEC 27; 


Vari- 
ous Total 
1,454 10,403 


G 


676 8,606 
8,417 29,174 
5,34 Biase 
4,842 53,438 

i23.-—C«aS 


164. - 196 


3,566 
133 


p bbl, other varieti 
boxed apples 1.50@2,85 p bx. 

At Chicago, prices on apples have 
not changed, Demand is tame and 
hardly up to what dealers would like 
to see it. Country-packed cooler stock 
sell at $2.75@5.50 p bbl, western boxed 
apples 1.75@3., 

Beans 


At New York, very few buyers show 
disposition to purchase beans and are 
carrying stocks along at about former 
rates. Choice marrow beans sell up 
to about $5.35 p 100 lbs, imported 
4.85, medium and pea beans 3.66, im- 
ported 3.50, red kidney domestic 5.30, 
white 5.85, yellow eye 4.75, 

At Chicago, the bean market is 
tame. Stocks are not large but are 
held at steady prices. Hand-picked 
pea beans and mediums are quoted up 
to about Rp bu, red kidney 2.85, 
brown Swedish long 2, round 2.25. 

Dried Fruits 
At New York, quotations on dried 


apples continue practically nominal, - 


fey selling up to 12%c p Ib, choice 
9%c, prime 8%c, sun-dried 6%c. 


Eggs 

Prices on fresh eggs and the storage 
product have been out of alignment 
for some weeks. When storage eggs 
sell ot 30c wholesale at Chicago, and 
fresh eggs grading firsts are only 
quoted around 33c, it shows that the 
storage product is bringing too high a 
price. One reason for the high prices 
of storage eggs is the light stocks on 
hand and the decreased supply of 
fresh stock, now that winter is here. 
A few weeks ago the price of eggs 
dropped slightly, but~ probably this 
was not due to the boycott declared on 
eges by a number of women’s clubs. 
It was more the effect of mild weather 
which caused some slight increase in 
receipts. 

At New York, country advices are 
firm and prices generally unchanged 
with some confidence in the market, 
although offerings at present of fresh 
eggs are slightly in excess of demand. 
Best nearby white eggs are quiet, 
selling at 47@650c P doz for the fn- 
est. Fair to good 43@46c, brown 36@ 
38ce. Imported eggs are on the mar- 
ket only in small numbers, being 
quoted at 22@32c, fresh gathered do- 
mestic eggs 29@39c. 

At. Boston, receipts of eggs -in- 
creased, and though western stocks 
come more freely, the bulk of the sup- 
plies is eastern and henneries. The 
large percentage of.the eastern stock 
contains pullet eggs, and in such cases 
does not bring quotations. Refrigera- 
tor stock shows a further advance, 
bringing 29@3l1c p doz, seconds 27@ 
28c, hennery eggs quoted up to about 
45c, eastern fresh eggs 30@38c, west- 
ern 80@38c. 

At Chicago, only a very small per- 
centage of the receipts of eggs are 
rew-laid, and receivers find it neces- 
sary to satisfy buyers wanting fresh 
eggs to rehandle most of the receipts. 
The stock candied out and not gtrictly 
fresh comes into competition with 
storage and sells at a liberal discount 
and at irregular quotations, Trade is 
200d in storage eggs, and supplies are 
rapidly diminishing. Firsts are quoted 
at 31@38c p doz, refriegrator stock 28 
@30%c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, the cranberry stock 
is light and held firmly. 
berries sell at $6@12 p bbl, 

13, Jersey 8@13. Florida strawberries 
are selling slowly at 40@50c p qt. 
Game 

At New York, prime,.large dry cot- 
tontail rabbits meet a fair demand, 
prices being steady. They are quoted 
at 40@45c p pr, small, drawn and wet 
15@ 25c, jack rabbits 50@ 75c. 

At Chicago, because of cold weather 
the market for rabbits is better; and 
gcod, smooth rabbits are salable at $1 
@1.25 p doz, . with badly shot and 
bloody stock less. Drawn rabbits are 
not as desirable as. those not drawn 
and quotable at about 85@95c.. White 
pine rabbits when thin and ordinary 
meet a slow sale’ When in good order 
they command 75@9c. Large white 
jack rabbits wher in good order sell 
at $2.50@2.75, gray 2@2.55. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, ‘coarse,. western 
spring bran in 100-Ib sks, to arrive, 
sells up to $25.50 p ton, standard mid- 
dlings 22.50, réd dog 29.10, linseed oil 
meal 31.50. 

Nuts 


At New York, hickory nuts are in 
light supply. and steady at $1:75@2.25 
p bu, black walnuts 1@1.25. Peanuts 
are well sustained, with hand-picked 
apene being quoted up to 7e, shelled 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, the hay market is a 
little firmer on most descriptions ‘and 
asking prices have . gradually 


vanced, Timothy hay. in: large bales. 


sells. to ton, standard 20, No. 
2. 19.50, leit. clover mixed do, heavy 
0, oats 


‘18, rye straw 1 ts 12. 


‘At Chicago, choice timothy hay fs. 


wf ~ 


im fair request and steady, offeri, 
Small and demand light. Choice ti 
oA or gs u Ses about Hs P te 
° . ? pad . rye ra 4 
7.50, oats do, wheat 6.50@ 7. wt : 
Onions 


So far this season onion speculatom 
have made a good profit on onion) 
They purchased them at 40@60c 
of 60 Ibs and are now selling them 
the large city markets at $1.90 02.5 
p 100 Ibs. The movement from : 
age is expected to be a little more: 
brisk in the near future, as holder 
have been conservative in Shipment 
to date. In Ohio holders of stocks of 
red and yellow onions are asking $1.9 
@2-p 100 lbs, although sales of No { 
colored stock are reported at lowep 
figures. About the same conditions 
prevail in Ind as in O, and the shrink.3 
age of stock, considering weather cop, 
ditions, is placed at about norma!. 

Onion sets, at least about Louisville 
Ky, are selling at high prices and og 
a firm market, Within a fortnight 
recently prices to onion growers ad. 
vanced from $1.40@1.70 p bu. Farm. 
ers still holding sets are asking {roy 
2@2.40 for them. Chicago operators 
say the shrinkage in sets this wintes 
has been exaggerated, although it ig 
a little heavier than anticipated ig 
well kept warehouses. The crop abow 
Chicago is said to be much shorter 
than a year iago. From 2.85@1.9 
spot delivery is asked at the Windy 
City for yellow and white; red 1.(5@ 
1.75. For spring delivery dealers arg 
asking 2@2.25 for yellow and White, 
1.85 @2 for red. 

Egyptian onion growers, during the 
first J months of 1915, shipped (is. 
873 worth less to the U S and Eng!ian@ 
than & yeaf-earlier. Total onion ex. 
ports trum Egypt in 1912 were valued 
at $1,920,275, against 992,820 for 1908 
The declared exports to the U S§S in 
1912, according to Consul Arthur Gar. 
rels, were valued at-317;990. Other 
large vouyers were England, Austria, 
Germany, Italy and France. Pricti- 
cally the entire Egyptian crop is raise@ 
in Upper Begypt. It is planted in Oct 
and Mar. The shripping season lasts 
been harvested, and gathered in | eb 
and Mar. The shipping seasons lasts 
through Apr, May and June. 

At New York, some fey yellow 
onions are held at $2.25 p 100 Ibs, al. 
though the bulk sell at 1.75@2.15 and 
red at 1.75@2. The market is quoted 
as firm. 

At Chicago, fair trade is reported in 
onions, although prices have not 
changed materially. Supply is good of 
both imported and domestic. Home. 
grown sell at $1.40@1.50 p 70-1b sack, 
red 2@2.10_p 100 lbs, yellow 2.10@, 
2.15, Valencia 1.60@1.75 p half-case, 
Spanish 1.15@1.25 p 50-Ib cra. 

Potatoes 

At New York, European potatoes 
are attracting fair attention and the 
market is rated as firm at $1.25@ 
1.85 p 168-bag. Large quantities of 
European potatoes are said to be held 
in storage in the expectation of reach- 
ing 2 or higher. Domestic potatoes 
are in light supply and firm, state 
selling at 2.25@2.50 p 180 lbs, Me 
2.25 @2.50, Va crop 1:75@2 p 
bbl, Bermuda 3@5. Sweet potatocs 
are quoted steady at 1@1.25 for 
southern p bbl, Jersey 40c@1.15 p 
bskt, or 1.50@2 /p bbl. 


At Chicago, prices on potatoes hive 
shown very little if any improvement 
of late. Receipts continue moder:te 
and the price range is from 60@ ic 
Pp bu. 

Poultry 

Eggs produced and fowls raised in 
18, according to govt estimates, had 
a value of $578,000,000, or 4% above 
the five-year average. 

At New York, live poultry is meet- 
ing a fairly active market, which is 
strong and higher on fowls, roosters 
and.chickens. Live turkey quotations 
are practically nominal as reeeipts are 
very small. Chickens sell at 15@15%4¢ 
p lb, fowls 15@16%e, roosters 100 
12¢, turkeys 18@20c, ducks 16@ 1%c, 
geese 12@i4c, guineas }0@65c p pr, 
pigeons. 15@ 20c. Dressed turkeys ho!d 
fairly steady upon light receipts at 18 
27c p lb. dry-packed. Fresh-killed 
fowls have been in fair supply since 
the holidays and sell at, 10@16%4c, 
dry-packed broiler chickens milk-fed 
15@25c, corn-fed 17@23c, broilers in 
bbis 28@28c, frying chickens 13@ 20c, 
roasting 16@25c, spring ducks 10@ 
19c, geese do, squabs $1.75@4.75 p doz, 
guinea hens 1.15@1.25 p pr. 


At Chicago, the live poultry market 
is a fraction of a cent p Ib higher, and 
the general run of fowls is selling at 
about 14c p Ib, roosters 10c, turkeys 12 
@18e, spring chickens 13@141:c, 
guinea hens $3.50@4.50 p doz, ducks 
13@15e, geese 12@14c. Turkeys, 
dressed, sell at 14@22c, fowls 13@ 1c, 
roosters. 10@1ile, capons 16@20c, 
ducks 12@16c, geese do. 

Vegetables 

At New York, Fla beans are in 
moderate supply and fcy selling 
higher ‘at $1.50@3.50 p bskt, green 
1.50@4. Cauliflower is in de- 
mand at ee a Long | 
short; ‘trimmed $3@10 p ‘bbt,_ 

mmed $2@4, Fla. a > 

21:25 p cra of 
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Hubbard uash $1. 73 225 i nate bbl 
marrow 50@ 1.75, Fla white § @1w 
bx, or teL 25 p bskt, white turni 

$L2@1. Pp bbl, rutabagas _75e 


£1.15, Fla tomatoes $2a@5 p se < so 


Woot 
At Boston, woot business has béen 
fair anéd demand good. The opening of 
this year found 1,000,000 Ibs more of 
unsold wool in store in this city than 


an 1, 2913, and about 2,000,000 Ibs 
more Of territory Cal and Tex wools. 
stocks of pulled wools were also 


larger, but fleeces _were smalier. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





New York Boston Chicage 
1914.. 37% 36 36 
1913.. 37 36 36 
1912... 388 37 36 
1911.. 29 30 28 
Butter 
Receipts of butter at New York 


from May 1 last to Dec 27 were 1,802, - 
SS7 tubs, against 1,739,202 tubs the 
same time a year ago. Of late ar- 
rivals have been lighter than for a 
corresponding period in 

Dairy production of ’13 is estimated 
by the dept of agri in its Dee report 


at $814,000,000, some 6% more than 
the average for the preceding five 
years. 


A wide range in prices between the 
best cmy butter is noticeable in mar- 
kets in the east as well asin the west. 
Creamery butter in large lots in tubs, 
which grades above 90 and is the 
choicest of the arrivals, recently sold 
at Chicago at 36c p Ib. At the same 
time butter classed as seconds sold at 
91c. A difference of 15¢c p Ib cer- 
tainly represents the difference be- 
tween profit and loss, 

At New York, owing to the rela- 
tively small proportion of strictly fcy 
emy, prices for firsts are steady at 
36 @ 87%e p lb. Seconds are quoted 
t 24@28¢, thirds 22@ 23¢, held extras 
32@33e, seconds 23@27e, state dairy 
in tubs 20@38c. The lower grades of 
butter are meeting rather suow in- 
quiry with considerable accumulation 
of stocks. 

At Elgin, Ill, Jan_5, all sales of but- 
ter today were at 35e p Ib. 

At Albany, cmy Aves Sic p Ib, 
dairy 

At Columbus, emy 37e, dairy 32c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 86c, 

At Buffalo, cmy 3ic, dairy 82c. 

At Cincinnati, emy 39%e, dair 

At Cleveland, cmy 39c, dairy 

Cheese 

At New York, general sentiment in 
che chese market shows confidence in 
holdings of all grades of whole milk 
cheese. State specials are quoted up 
to 17%e p lb, fey 16%c, daisies 17{%c, 
Wis daisies, flats and twins 17e, state 
skims 10@ 14 Cc. 

At Chieago, as usual, at this time of 
the year the cheese market is rather 
quiet. It is expected to remain so un- 
til some time next month. The move- 
ment of cheese still keeps ahead of 
that of last year. No change in prices 
are recorded, twins selling up to 15%c 
p lb, other standard makes 16%c. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Jan 5— 
After Monday last, with moderate 
arrivals beeves ruled firm and higher. 
Steers advanced 10@15c, top grades 
closing firm and common and medium 
steady to slow. Bulls advanced 10@ 
4c, cows 25@35c; but medium grades 
showed Wonkness at the finish. Calvés 
ruled strong for all sorts and grades 
and the supply was hardly equal to 


Ste. 


the- demand. The selling range for 
the week was: Steers $7@9%, oxen 
and stags 6.25@7.75, bulls 5@7.25, 


with no choice fat do in market, cows 
3.25@6.75, heifers 4.75@7.25, veals 9 
@#13.50, eulls 5@8.50, yearlings «@ 
6.60, barnyard calves 5@7, fed calves 
7.25@8.25. Milch cows and springers 
were quoted active and steady, 

Today there were 6) cars of cattle 
and 1690 calves on sale. Steers opened 
slow, but sellers held for steady prices 
and later in the day trade was more 
active; bulls were steady for all 
srades; cows were just about steady, 
with some sales of fat stock, indicat- 
ing an undercurrent of weakncss. 
Veals ruled steady at last week’s clos- 
ing prices; other calves were weak to 
a fraction lower. ‘Steers averaging 
880 to 1377 lbs sold at $7.40@8.85 
100 Ibs, including S cars of Va, 


to 1377 1 -y the range. 3 cars Ohio, 
1t50 to 1 ibs, 8.35@8.7 7, 8 cars 
Pa, 1107 to 1296 ibs, 8. 10@8.7 7. Oxen 


sola at 6 8, bulls 5,25 @ 7.25, 1 extra 
bull 8, Brena 8.50@6.75, veals 9@ 13.500, 
culls .7@8.50, yearlings 5.50@6.25, 
hte ee ealves 5.75@7, Canada do 
3.50 @6. 

Sheep. ruled firm after Monday and 
rices roved with closing sales 25 
: “than the opening. 










to strong, a few late arrivals 
held over. Common to choice 

to sold at 3.75@5.50 p 100 lbs, culls 
3.25@ 3.50, good wethers 6, common to 
ehoice lambs 7@8/80, culls 6.75. Top 
price for N Y lambs 8.75, Mich do 
8.80, Ohio do 8.80, Pa do S37, Ind do 
8,. Ohio wethers 6, do ewes 5.50. 

Hogs improved after last Monday 
in sympathy with Buffalo and we:t- 
ern markets, closing 20c higher. ‘To- 
day there were about 2 cars of N Ps 
and Pa hogs offered. Prices were 
higher, with general sales of heavy 
to light weights at $.-OR> p 1 
Ibs, roughs 7.50@7.75, stags 6 

The Horse Market 

Trade was quiet last week in all 
parts of the eity. At the auction 
stables good seasoned workers con- 
tinued the best sellers. Good _ to 
choice heavy drafters slow at %00@ 
400 p head, chunks 200@275, good 
second-hand business horses 100@ 200. 

Meat Imports Heavy 

The record shipment of Argentine 
meat into New York arrived early this 
month, consisting of 400 tons of 







: P inter 
origin and in 
is thought to 





bot he poin +" 
New York ‘city, and it 








mark the beginning of a series of the 
heaviest direct importations of Ar- 
gentine meats that have been re- 


under the supervision of the 
“independents,”’ who are cohbating the 
Armour and Swift concerns in the 
trade. The beef and other meats were 
consigned to more than a dozen well- 
known independent butehers in New 
York city. The entire stock prior to 
sailing from Buenos Aires was dis- 
posed of to butchers in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. 

“The average price to producers of 
all meat animals, beef, veal, swine, 
mutton, ehickens on Nov 15, "13, was 
$6.94 p 100 Ibs, according to the dept 
of agri. This is compared with $7.12 
one month earlier, $6.45 one year ago, 
$5.45 two years ago and §6.47 *' ree 
years ago. 


At Pittsburg, receipts of beef cattle 
Monday of this week were 125 cars. 
The market was steady to easy, and 
the range in prices as follows: Good 
to choice beef cattle $8.65@8.85 p 100 
Ibs, good 1300 to 1400 lbs 8.30@8.60, 
medium to good 1200 to 13800 Ibs 8.15 
@ 8.35, tidy 1050 to 1150 Ibs 8.20@38.40, 
fair to medium 1000 to 1100 Ibs 7.50@ 
7.85, fair 900 to 1000 Ibs 6.90@7.40, 
common 700 to 900 Ibs) 5.50@6.50, 


ers 
@7.D. Five 

rived selling et on 12, Of = a 
there were 65 double decks. 

was higher Monday, hea 

selling at 8.65@8.70 p 100 

mixed 8,75, medium ced hen heavy tee 
ers and light Yorkers and 
Thirty-two loads of sheep RA 

a strong market, selling at 465.55, 
lambs 5@8.50, 





NEW YORK—At Albany, carrots 
$1.50 p bbl, beets 1.75, lettuce 2.50 p 
bskt, celery 9 p 100 bchs, Hubbarea 
squash. 2.50 p bbl, marrow 2, cabbage 
8.50@5 p 100, turnips 1 p bbl, apples 
4@5, white onions 1.25 p bu, potatoes 
2.75@3 p bbl, fowls 19c p Ib, corn &4e 
Dp bu, oats 55c, rye Tic, bran 24.50 
ton, middlings 29, linseed meal ? 
timothy hay 20, clover 16, veal calves 
8@9ec p Ib, eggs 50c p doz. 


At Buffalo, fcy marrow beans $3.50 


p bu, red kidney 3.25@3.50, fey new 
cheese 18c p lb, eggs 40c p doz, live 
turkeys 25c p Ib, fowls 15%4e, — 


ens 20c, ducks 18c, gorse 16e, 
65@ 7T5¢e p bu, cabbage 5@7 p [OO ear. car- 
rots 50c vp _bu, parsnips 60c, Hubbard 
squash 3.25 p 100 ibs, yellow turnips 
1 p bbl, home-grown onions 1.40 p ba, 
rabbits 30@45c p pr, red apples 3@ 5 
p bbl, fey green 4@5. 














Six Cents a Word 


, THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
SIX cents 2 word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Read by 625,000 People Wee 


kly 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT" will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RAT® for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion 


New York City 








LIVE STOCK 


nites AND MULES—Over 400 big jacks and 

mules sale cheap, a. ~; in every res) 
Wil trade for other st What have you to trade? 
Write for priogs ~A-y oe RERLER S$ JACK FARM, 





REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
pd A ag x ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 

Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, ba. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALY 
old. Also number of grade Holstein cows, fresh and 
near fresh. J. M. BROOKMAN, Ft Plain, N Y¥. 


FOR SALE—Young pigs, grades; large English 
ra sire and grade 5 el White dam. JAS 
O’NEILL,~Cape Vincent, N 





7 months 








FINE REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULL, 3 years 
old, at a bargain. I. N. DUNN, Montgomery, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, choice stock, all 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 





DOGS, FERRETS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS. two litters, farm_ raised, pairs not 
on eligible, best of breeding. ARTHUR WEBSTER, 


PNGLISH AND FITCH FERRETS FOR SALE. 
Catalog free. C. D. MURRAY, New London, O. 














AIH PUPPIES—Pedigreed females $5, great 
ne HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 
SHETLAND PONIES AND COLLIES. MRS 
FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 
PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS $6 to $10. ALTA- 
VISTA FARM, Darlington, “Md 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 


durable and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, Kast Barnet, Vt. 





THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 each. 
ALBERT J. REED, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. JOS G. KEN- 
NEL, Atglen, Pa. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPDBR, 44-124 pase periodical, up to 
date, tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit; four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept 
10, Syracuse, N Y. 











CASH OR LIVESTOCK—New saw mill, fine condi- 
tion; double edger Iuth mill planer and fine engine 
4. G MOWRY, Meshoppen, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Write 
Kan 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. 
MISS BERTHA MARDIsS, 


HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
Ontario. 


Sent on trial. 


Route 5, Rosedale, 











200 BARRED ROCK and White Leghorn pullets. 
Free range. March, April, May hatched. $1, $1.25, 
ze each. WILLIAM J. SHERMAN, Cambridge, 
Md. ; 





PARTRIDGB PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels $5 up, 
Noftzger and Bird Bros strain. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. HIRAM WARD, Route 5, Ft Plain, N Y. 





COLORED, *Muscory, Pekin, Mallard, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, Guineas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Free 
catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 





TURKEYS—Purebred White Holland. Satisfaction 
absolutely guaranteed. Stamp for catalog. CLAR- 
ENCE HARVEY, Cincinnatus, N 


BUFF ROCKS—Pullets, cockerels and coc 
Prices reasonable. RELLE SHEPARD, Route 
Jamestown, N 





ks. 
78, 





“RINGLET’ BARRED 
White Orpington cockerels. 
Emporium, Pa 


PLYMOUTH ROCK and 
SUNNYSIDE FAKM, 





WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS $5 each, Buff Or- 
pington cockerels $2. Berkshire pigs. LOTHERS, 


Perulack, Pa. 





BARRED ROCKS. extra flue birds, reasonable. 
Write your wants. GEO GREENWALD, Hainesport, 
NJ. 





ONE OR TWO PEA HENS wer QUICK. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, Seneca Falls, N 











NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS 50 Ib gobbler 
for sale. ELLIS FOSTER, Caldwell 0. 
SALE— drakes, Red coekerels, Tompkins. 
MERTON PHELPS. Caledonia, N Y. 
Berkshire 


TURKEYS, five varieties, $1 to $7 each. 
pigs. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. 








FISHEL WHITE Lang fama. ARTHUR A. 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 


HIDES _AND FURS 


WE PAY TOP MARKET yaaa for beef and 
horse hides, calfskins, pelts, Country consign- 
ments. large or amall. solictied We pay” the frtaht 

or over. 
PENNSYLVANIA BIDE & LEA’ COMPA: 


Scranton, Pa. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—TIf you want any of the jobs named be- 
low, write us immediately. Firemen, brakemen, elec- 








tric motorman, colored train or sleeping car porters 
Experience a Work steady First class 
standard roads. sses and uniforms arranged for 
RAI WAY INSTITUTE. Dept 39, Indianapolis, Ind 





MEN AND WOMEN OVER 18. Get government 
jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parce] post and income 
tax mean hundreds of postoffice, railway mail and 
internal revenue appointments. Write iomeetey for 
free list of positions now available. FRANKLIN 


INSTITUTE, Dept B 19, Rochester, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thou- 
sands of vacancies every year. ere is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous pay, lifetime employ- 
ment. Just ask for booklet S-822. No obligation. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C 


WILL PAY reliable man or woman $12.50 to dis 
tribute 100 free packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder 
among friends. No money required. T. WARD COM- 
PANY, 220 Institute Pl, Chicago. 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, carriers aud rural 
carriers. Examinations soon. I conducted examina- 
tions. Trial examination free. Write OZMENT, 107R, 
St Lous. 











MALE HELP WANTED 


RAILWAY P AIL, CLERK EXAMINATIONS every- 
where soon 5 to $150 month. Write for schedule 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept B 19, Rochester, N ¥. 





WANTED, APPLE GROWERS. Habersham 2 ee 
Jand is unexcelled for apples. Write for partieulars. 
McMILLANS, Clarkesville, Ga 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Make $125 
monthly. Living quarters furnished. Write OZMENT, 
107 F, St Louis, Mo 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


POSITION WANTED by American farmer as foree 
man. Honest. industrious and capable le experi 
ence in all eo Address WING DALE. Box M4, 
Dutchess Co, N 








EXPERIENCED FARMER, single. desires pee 
on corn or grain farm. BOX 212, Salisbury, 
AGENTS 


AGENTS WANTED for lubricating off and pein 

patting in entie time or in connection with other 

. Good chance to increase your income Addrem 
mk HARVEY OL ©O, Dept 8, Cleveland, QO 





AGENTS—824_ a week. New 
Cleans horse in half the time. No clogging. Big de- 
mand, big profits. Free sample. THOMAS COMB 
CO, 1653 Third St, Dayton, 0. 


automatic curry comk 





AGENTS—Novelty knives and razors are —s 
sellers. 100% profit. Exclusive territory. 
guaranteed: NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 214 bom ma, 
Canton, O, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














ORAPE BELT. Farm 90 acres $160. 26 Des. 
Tiled, «drained Apples, small fruits. Crop Tatture 
unknown, Fine buildin Natural one. Railros@ 
ten minutes walk. Attractive terms. P. HAS- 
EROT, Forestville, N Y 

DELAWARE FOR <All. AROUND FARMING. 
More advantages than any other place. Easily titted 


soil, 
road stations. 


mild climate, long season, cash 
STATE BOARD OF 


market at rail- 
AGRICULTURE, 





Dover, Del. 
DELAWARD HEADQUARTERS, Fruit, trucking, 
chicken farms. Short, mild winters. Cash markets. 


Catalog. CRAWFORD, Greenwood, Del. 








Want to buy, sell or exchange 


live stock, birds, eggs, 
implements or hous 
goods, hay, ‘grain, wood? Advertise your 
wants in American Agriculturist’s Parm- 
ers’ Exchange department, This depart- 
ment is yours, Mr and Mrs Subseriber. 


anything 
Plants, old 


Are you geiting the benefit of it? Most 
of our subscribers open their pages at 
the Farmers’ Exchange pages read 


these advs first, but some of you don’t 
realize you ought to advertise things 
yourself, Why won't you 


Let us make money for you 


An adv in the Farmers’ Pxchange de- 
partment will make money with hardly 
any outlay of expense, and without your 
doing any work, except answerin few 
letters. The cost is only 6c a wae aes 

a 25 or 
want to say. 
tell the truth about 
name, if it has one, the price and, its 
actual condition. Don’t say its in first 
class condition unless it poole 
ter say “fair condition.” en sign 
your name and address and 


Send your adv. to us 


30-word adv will contain all 
Just deseribe the arti 
it—the maker's 


If you want help in preparing your 
advertisement, write our Advertising 
Department. 


American Agriculturist, — 
315 Pourth Ave. New York wity 





through the American Agriculturist. 
Sherwood, N. Y. 





Sold Many Turkeys 


I have sold many turkeys this year, and all these sales have been made 


WILLIAM MARSHALL ~ 
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} close of the calender year con- 
ms what has already been pointed 
in these pages, that the foreign 
ymmerce of the United States, always 
fy large, shows a tremendous ex- 
iS of exports over imports; it was 
hh more than a four-billion year. 
mating the business of the closing 
s, recent figures place the imports 
9 the United States in 1913 at 1750 
nillions, and exports _ 2500 millions. 
is*stggests a ‘‘balance of trade” in 
favor of much more than 700 mil- 
an outward business much larg- 

nan: ever before recorded, | 
1e imports were somewhat smaller 
the preceding year, the decline 
heal part to reduction in prices of 
articles such as raw sugar. 
ibta sco ‘imports show an in- 
{ . While imports of hides and 
atel at least up to the change in 
the tariff, were materially smaller 
than in 1912. The gain in exports 
was largely in manufactured goods, 
finished and in process of being fin- 
ished, and also some gain in iron and 
steel, lumber, and mineral oil. Ex- 
ports of foodstuffs showed a substan- 
tial gain; wheat 90 million bushels, 
against only 42 10 months of 1912, to- 
tal meat and dairy products 135, 

against 125 million dollars. 


Mk ind Soctetion in Saxony 


In this chart, each dot represents a 
Dgieleperative rural bank or other form 





_ This German province is a trifle larger 

than the state of Connecticut, and has 
‘néarly five times the population, twice 
“as many acres of improved land, three 










































































42 times as many swine. Such results 
are largely due to co-operative rural 
a . Connecticut has hardly any 

such institutions. The tendency 
among Connecticut banks is to discrim- 
‘mate against farm mortgages or cor- 
losses to farmers. In Saxony, the 
mercial banks compete eagerly, 
the rural co-operative banks for 

farmers’ business! 5 





College Men Start Apple Store 
Some college men, who are likewise 
ple growers, have just begun an 

experiment at Columbus, O, in the 
vy of marketing their fruit. They 
ve opened a retail store in the heart 
the district known as Central mar- 
with the idea of selling direct to 
consumer. The concern is known 
the Fruit Growers’ Market Co. Its 
man is “At the Sign of the Apple.” 
is incoporated at $10,000. Its pres- 
nt, J. V. Davis, is a professor of 
ticulture at Ohio state university, 
its vice-president, BE. J. Riggs, an 
‘uctor at the agricultural experi- 
‘station. Together with their as- 

tes, one of whom is with the state 

P commission, they con- 

7. of orchards in various 


the announced purpose of the 
y to educate people in the se- 


varteties. Special atten- 
p NSrxsmach dis- 
a8 ca peor. 





neu “of the information: being guar- 
anteed. More attention will be paid 
to these features than to efforts: at 
underselling ordinary retaif dealers. 
Some 20 of the most familiar varieties 
are specialized. The- owners expect 
the store to be a large and profitable 
means of outlet for their product, 
which on ‘normal yield amounts to 
15,000 or 20,000 barrels, 


Canadian Cow Testing 
*c. FP. WHITLEY, DEPT OF AGRI, OTTAWA 


It is “beginning to be recognized 
more generally that a cow is kept not 
simply to-consume roughage and con- 
centrates but to produce milk and fat 
in abundance. Further, not only is a 
large production necessary from each, 
but a good profit must be made. That 
is the essence of modern businesslike 
dairying. The profit made depends 
largely on thé cow’s inherent ability 
to convert feed into those products 
economically. It is evident that if the 
production is $60 worth of milk or fat 
at a feed cost of $55, the net profit 
is only a bare. $5, and is not a good 
return for her year’s work. 

But $50. worth of product at a feed 
cost of $30 makes another cow with 
her $20 profit just four times as prof- 
itable. Such study of dairy economics 
is only possible when dairy records 
are kept, and it is to this laudable 
end, a large profit from each cow, that 
the dairy division of Ottawa works 
through the recommendation of sys- 
tematic cow testing, the bedrock prin- 
ciple of dairy herd improvement. Our 
wide awake and progressive men ap- 
preciate it. 

Actual Figures Teach Lessons 


Unless the figures are actually be- 
fore one, the variations in production 
found in the same herd seem almost 
incredible. For instance, in three On- 
fario herds the difference in yield be- 
tween the best and the poorest cow 
Tuns actually at 8100, 9100 and 10,900 
pounds of milk; the two extremes are 
3690 and 17,615 pounds. This proves 
immediately that neither an occasional 
sample tested or pailful weighed, nor 
a hasty figuring of the herd’s average 
yield can possibly give any measure of 
justice either to the abundant or to 
the economical producer, so that the 
knowledge requisite to building up a 
good herd has still to be sought. That 
knowledge can be found in dairy 
records. 

The more the question of net profit 
a cow is looked into the more singular 
are the discoveries. A common show- 
ing in many districts is that one-third 
of the total net profit in a herd of 
eight or 10 cows is made by only one, 
the best. cow. That one good cow, 
earning $43 profit over a feed cost of 
$37, sometimes makes as much profit 
as-to combine the profit and loss of 
the six poorest cows. Such a heavy 
burden is not fair play to her. 


Averaging Herds Rank Socialism 


A cow giving $41 worth of milk at 
a feed cost of $37 makes only $4 profit; 
the cow with $43 profit. notea 
above, makes as much profit as 10 
cows of that kind. Such compari- 
sons abundantly prove the necessity 
of studying each individual. Let us 
cease this unsatisfactory, unenlighten- 
ing talking of the herd “average.” It 
is rabid socialism, steam rolling to 
one dead level, independent of strong 
individuality and ability. 

The following chart illustrates the 
startling difference between. average 
and individual profit or loss: 


What Profit Per Cow Do You Make? 


Herd Number 
No of cows 
1 10 
2 6 
3 & 





Average yield Feed 
Lbs milk Lbs fat cost 
6,298 231 $40 
3,665 129 33 
10,123 361 50 


Average 
profit 


-——P oorest. cow. r—— Best cow 
Herd Lbs milk Lbs fat Profit 2 § milk Lbs fat 

1 $4 345 167 $3.45 ,665 
2 2,176 78 11.24 loss 5,360 
3 7,672 92 26,72 17,615. 619 

The upper half of this table deals 
with averages, the lower half with in- 
dividual cows. This photograph in 
figures shows three herds in strong 
contrast. 

Note the difference in the average 
yields of milk from 3600 to 10,000 
pounds a cow. It would be just as 
sensible, perhaps more so, to say that 
the three herds average 6700 pounds 
of milk, as to say that your own herd” 
averages so and so. We must study 
individual performance. It is just a 
suicidal policy to average good and 
poor cows, blinding ourselves to the 
deadening influence of low yields and 
invisible profits. 

The average profit in Herd 2 is just 
1 cent for each day in the year; but 
the individual returns vary between 
$11.24 loss and $20.60 profit. A con- 
sideration of averages without selec- 


*Excerpts from address before. On- 


aa, 
Profit 





tarlo. dairymen’ s association. 


nave 


10 per 100, 


art ofa 
to be without. The poe ae 
record-keeping reveals them as dan- 
gerous to dairy navigation. 

The poorest cow in Herd 1 is a long 
way below par, or the average profit 
of the herd. 
fore, to the best cow in this herd, with 
+ $36.65 profit, to have the poor one 
hauled up to the same level in a 
grossly misleading “average.’ 

Among the best cows note the ex- 
cellent record of 17,615 pounds of milk 
from a seven-year-old grade. Even at 
a feed cost of $50 her profit is $126.15; 
or, compared with the $3.45 profit 
from the poorest in Herd 1, actually 
36 times as much. The great economy 
of the really good cows is here mani- 
fest. 

Investigation at five centers last 
year showed 3188 cows giving an av- 
erage profit of only $13:28, no prineely 
return for 12 months’ work. It is such 
figures as these that the work of the 
dairy record centers aims to thrust 
upon the attention of our dairymen, 
so intelligent and rapid. herd imprdve- 
ment may result. The recorders, these 
consulting -dairy specialists, are within 
the daily beckgand call of the inquir- 
ing dairyman in their respective dis- 


tricts, despite distance or weather, ana } 


-absolutely free of charge. Not much 
wonder, surely, that there were 14 
such recorders last year in place of 
six the year before, and that more are 
being appointed. 

They bring to the farm in their 
capacity of dairy advisers a wealth of 
real encouragement, useful suggestion 
and practical help; each recorder 
proves the value of adding figuring to 
farming so that a simple record may 
assist materially in the dairyman’s 
main endeavor to make each cow pay. 
That is the keynote thought in the 
dominion-wide chorus of cow-testing. 
Hence it is dawning on the indifferent 
patron and the skeptic that his is the 
responsibility more than the cow’s, his 
brain must make deductions from his 
record of figures, his intellect must 
plan and guide the building and de- 
velopment of the profitable dairy herd. 


> 


A Wonderful Onion Producer is the 


great Scioto marsh located mostly in 
Hardin county, O. The acreage de- 
voted to onions in 1912, a year ago 
showed a gain of 25 to 40% over that 
of 1911, made up in about equal pro- 
portions of white, red and yellow 
onions. Three large storage plants 
are McGuffey, Alger and Foraker. 
The shipments from these points g¢> 
mostly east and south. But in 1913 
there was a sharp falling away ‘in 
acreage. This Scioto marsh has great 
productive possibilities. It really com- 
prises the heading waters of the 
Scioto river and some 16,000 acres of 
land have been reclaimed with wel! 
on to 25% of this Gevoted to onion 
culture. The soil is very fertile, the 
result of washing fine loam into the 
deep basin and under normal condi- 
tions large yields are obtained with 
the use of little fertilzer. A drawback 
there is the help question, owing to 
remoteness from large cities. 











HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Jacks and Miules 


Raise mules and get rich, 
Jack and Mule farms under ‘one 
management, where can 
380 head fine large Jacks, pam 
and Mules, 14 to 17 hands high. 
Good ones. Stock guaranteed. 
Write for prices today. Address 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM 

West Elkton, Ohio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 


207 Prizes Won 


At the large Eaten State Fairs last fall 
tells the our drafters. 80 Per- 

> ah jan “F Suffolk stallions and 
mares wt iced nght. Ri Percheron 

foals of 1912 and 1913 at $206.00 to 
$500.00 each. For actual phs and 
interesting information, ask for Bulletin A. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS “*y" 5" 











POULTRY BREEDERS 





White Holland Turkeys. White Wyandottes 
Seven years’ careful breeding, hundreds of unso- 
licited testimonials. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. 





Rose Comb Reds 3),3°°"%5 st commencing 0 


lay, $45 to quick buyer. an an being booked for 
baby chicks, later deliveries. Write for prices. 
WALTER BRITTON : FLEMINGTON, WN. J. 





prczous for Profit. 1 will show you where I have 
made a net profit of 264 = r ale, Ee raises Pigeons. 
‘en minutes’ care a day. ob Homers, 
pon Carnea ‘aim 2 ire. Write for 
rices. Brown, Whitestone, N. rT. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
Sehntities.  Dagrel A April, at git per ibe; May. 
= Frost, Levanna, Cayuga Co. NY. 


How unfair it is, there-- 


order 
om forges. ‘Our Ducks are winners 2 
and Duck- Allentown, Hagerstown, Philo. 
de:phia and timore Shows, 


i lings. 
{Fo AQTIFFANY,Supt. Box 36A, Ambler, er, Pa. 


“Comb White Leghoms 


Exctusively foundation stock. Eggs and chicks. 4)}) 
females trap-nested, both exhibition and bred-to-jay 
~ your a early. No money until fae for 
pics January ist. CLOVERDALE 

. DeHart, Box 103. Certian ony 








New 





Start sma) 


POULTRY Su 


t. ca 
LTRY FARM, F. 
ook tn ‘ow fowls. Bave 
a 


“8 Lee 


*. FOv. & Box 24. | Des Moines, is. 


DO YOU BREED? Wise Eccerm 


ror 
results. Mating list free. Address 
MEADOWOOD FARMS - CAZENOVIA, NW. Y. 


RB. i. RED COCK ERELS 
Large, p= mag hen hatched, free range, open froot 
eoleny house, thoroughbreds, frem certified heaviest 
winter layers at half Spring prices. Send for descrip- 
tion and laying records. U ht dealings, unlimited 
references. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Westen, N. 3. 


0 VARIETI ES Pure-bred_ chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, guineas and 

Ig-Hares.Choice stock for at reasonabie prices. 
Eygs for batebing. 60 page iilustrated and descriptive 


catalogue free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Ps. 
PLEASING PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


For over 10 years Orchard Hill Farm birds have satis- 

fied those who want the best R. C. Reds, 8, CG White 

Ss rring Toulouse geese, Indian Bunner ducks. 
FRANK KILPATRICK, Route 4, WARREN, 0. 


Moyer’s S. C. W. Leghorns 


263-egg strain. Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, 
203-egg strain. Kggs for hatching babg_ chicks and 
ducklings. Circular free. Grant Moyer, Fort Plain, N.Y. 























$1.50 per pair. ELKTON FARM, Elktes, Maryland 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, large and domestica 
easily raised as chickens. Also non-roving Bourbon Reds. 
Colored and White Muscovy ducks, large as geese, 
very profitable and handsome. Mammoth Pekins and 
Indian Runners. Partridge and Columbian R. 1. 
Reds. Rose “ Single Combed White Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes. rdy, cholera resisting Mulefoot hogs, 
r. BERT. DILLENBECK .- Randall, N.Y. 


Mammoth Pekin Dacks 


afid drakes $2 each. Rose Comb Black Mimorcas $6 
a trio. Eggs in season $1 and $1.50. 


Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. No. 3, Pulaski, N.Y. 


Just 25 Ducks & Drakes 


from my giant Pekin Strains. Old drakes weighing eleven Jbs., 
ducks nine. ‘The pick of the flocks; intended them for my 
own use. Too many to house, so will sell the above number. 
First come, First served. €, VAN ALSTINE, Demeter, 8. ¥. 


Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks 


$3 net profit each the past season, choice stock. Prize 
winning S. i. Rods, cockerels, hens and pullets. 
DAVID M. HAMMO Cortiaad, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Shropshire and Southdown 


Shee Both sexes and all ages 
P NIAGARA STOCK FARM 
J.C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. Y 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it peys 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


NOWCROFT HAMPSHIRE 


90 EWES bred to flock ram. 
Well wooled. Heavy boned, 


Sargent F. Snow, University Bldg. , Syracuse, N. Y. 


TUNIS RAMS AND EWES 
2d prize flock at New York state fair this year. Ox- 
fords, one 3-year ewe, bred to imported ram; two 
ewe lambs, one Suffolk ram. 
H. S. TILBURY, Rt 2, 





























Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


Mule Foot Hogs 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices right, 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, 0. 


- MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale, 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, 0. 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English. white, short-nose type. Special saie 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It is not 
what you pay, but what you get that counts. 

5. G. CURTIS Box 272 ROCHESTER, NW. Y. 


ss Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 
nue s in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 
Registered O. I. C. and 


BEST STRAINS. PRICES RIGHT 
EUGENE P. Wayville, 
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, PIG 
Write at once for details if bred 
ole Oe 


to buy pigs 
year. 


( 375\bs.in 
\ 9 months' 


Moorestown MJ 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


puring each of the last five years we tave sold 
more registered Berkshires, and during the last 
year three times a8 many ag any other breeder in 
the United States. Over one hundred sows, breil 
gad’ open. for sale. Service boars, pigs, all ages. 
Visitors always welcome. 


a6. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundes, N.Y. 














——— 


Berkshires 


We still have.a few choice gilts for sale from 





sixmonths of age upward. These pigs are of. 


the best of breeding type and will develop. ifite 
high class breeding stock. 

Wecan mate up pairs or trios of these pigs 
with six-month-old boars at very reasonable 
prices. 

TOMPKINS FARM, 


LAKE VIEW FARM BERK SHIRES 


gra good. We. Know it and you should by purchasiig. 
§ows open or bred, or service boars, or fall pigs, from 
A.J. STAPLETON, Wilbraham Road, Springfield, Mass. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer Boars and Gilts 


LANSDALE, PA. 








of spring farrow and 
a number of good fall 
pigs, at reasonable 
prices. I’... Morr 
Collins, N. Ws 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


(aa furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
tag. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


0.1.C. PIGS 


Now ready for shipment. Silver strain 
nality A No. 1. My pigs are pleasing. 
yapair. B.C. White,Cincinnatus,N.Y 


Hamps hires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


POLAND-CHINAS 


I have :ome fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 
oid at $10 each. Can supply males and females not 
akin. Order early if you wish to purchase. Hereto- 
fore I have been unable to fill orders. 

& Cc. BRILL - STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 
































FANCY POLAND-CHINAS 


eat year Show Boar, Gold Bug, No. 206,489, is 
Es sale. w for price on Gold Bug. Good four 


Boars each, till Jan. 20th. 
% Ss HALE Farmdale, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Besistered fall pigs. Sows bred to big prize winning 
bers. S. E. JENNINGS, . Wittiamsport, 0. 


Mixon’s Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


With size, finish and easy feeding qualities (36th 
gear), 95 pigs for sale. Service boars, sows bred, few 
young pigs. L. C. NIXON, Bex A, Lebanen, 0. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


ty State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 
@ock for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular. 
D. H, DREISBACH, P. 0. Box 137, Kingston, Ohio 














DEBAKER’S DURBROC 
From the Miami Valley, the fountainhead of the 
breed. Gilts bred for March and April farrow; pairs 
and trios; best of breeding; pric to sell. 

8. F. STUDEBAKER . Tippecanoe City, 0. 





+4 sired by grand champion and 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs reserve champion bears at 
Va., W. Va., Pa. and N. J. state fairs. Dams, win- 
ers at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., W.Va. and 
N.C. R. B. MARTIN, - Stouts Mills, W. Va. 


Duroc Jerse to_ 250 Ibs. ready for service. Gilte 


or open. Aug. and Sept. pigs ready to ship in pairs, 

by some of the largest boars of the breed. Al! immuned 

registered. C.J, MeLAUGHLIN, Box E, Pleasantville, 0. 
I now have the 


Congo Farm Durocs fnew pane Oe 


the breed in my herd. Get prices on the big growthy 
- Pigs not akin, and all immuned by the State 


Veterinarian.  Renick W. Dunlap, Box 5, Kingston, O 
Registered 


HELDON FARM Pisssrtct, 2ores 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
C.E. BARNES. OXFORD, N, Y. 


Woodland Dai Farm 
. CHOICE DUROC PIGS 

Both Sexes— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
¥. E. BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OATTLE BREEDERS 
“LAKESIDE” Bez, o.-7s 
pla ae ag era with 

= from. All 
will have 


mae 


Powell. 904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, . V, 





March and April boars from 150 Ibs. 

































































Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac; dam. a grand- 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac. made 21 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days as a 3-year-old; average fat 3.73; more 
white than black; a dandy individua! 


F. A. LAWRENCE - VERNON, N.Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


30 Cows and Heifers 30 


Well marxea—good age—sound due in February 
and March. Sell one or a carload. Prices right. 


John M. Hulett, - Granville, N. Y. 


A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam 4s-a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKol 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who was 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in one 
day in official test—Aaggie Grace 24's Pietertjie. His 
sire is Aaggie Grace Butter Boy. A fine individual, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at $1 


c. Lt. BANKS ° NEW BERLIN, N.Y. 


Bull Calves For Sale 


from A. R. O. cows sired by Changeling 
Butter Boy No. 41398. 
Owego, N.Y. 


Registered Heifers 














I offer six heifer calves born in September, all by 
same sire. Well bred, good individuals, nicely marked 
and well grown. takes the lot, 


Six hundred dollars 
or will separate. Address 
W. H. MACE - - CORTLAND, N. Y. 
BULL CALVES sired by son of 33-lb. cow from $50 up, 


cuERNsEYS BULL Calves 


from Advanced Registry Stock for Sale. Write 
for circulars to R. A. COLGAN, Mér., Berwyn, Pa. 








Hillscroft Farms 
Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from O. Dams at 
farmers’ price. 


GEO. R. HILL, Towanda, Pa. 














HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 


We tave on hand 100 choice Holstein 
cows, deep heavy milkers of the choicest 
individuality and breeding due to freshen 
in September and October. Come and see 
our stock or write your needs before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 




















30 Fine 
Young Holstein Cows 


that will freshen in January and February 
20 Holstein Heifers, 1 and 2 years old. 
1 good stock bull. 


E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Cortland, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- ,,2°%,., 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS waa 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 


Phone 418 














RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 


H. F. bull, born March 24, 1913. Sire, King Henger- 
is N 2; dam. Woodcrest Fannig No. 
110127. A. RO, 15.40 Ibs. 


yea Price $125. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS - 


butter in 7 days at 3 
West Winfield, N. Y. 








BULL CALF of quality 


Holstein Calf 2 mos. old of high individuality. Cheap 
for quick sale. SABARAMA FARM, Baldwinsville, 5. -¥. 





HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 
Offers for sale an extra fine Holstein-Friesian bull 
born March 14, 1913, about evenly marked; sire, 
Heng. Butter Boy De Kol 44543; dam. a 13.36 ths. Jr. 
83-year-old; granddaughter of Sir Clyde. First 17 
dams aver. 21.55 lbs. butter in 7 Price $150 
f o b Rochester, N. Y. 

W. S. HINCHEY, FP. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N.Y. 


Chenango and Madison County 
ke _ - cows. —_ neaey Droducers. o- 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY @ TRAVIS, Norwich. N.Y. 


IF YOU WANT GU 
tor the 


days. 








Sead Official Sales List of the “J 
New York State Breeders’ Association 
Bor 9 A, i, N. ¥, 





Korndyke, Holstein BULL CALVES 


trom large producing A. R. 0. Dams, $25 to $40. Send for ex- 
tended pedigrees. PIERCE BROS,, BR. 4, Warren, Obic 


POLLED JERSEYS 


Breeders’ names and other information of CHAS. S$. 
HATFIELD, Seo., Box 32, Route 4, Springfield, Ohiec 








TWO HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN SERVICE BULLS 
One ready other Febru- 
are of the best bred strain of Holsteins 













Pay Dividends on $500 Per Acre Land 


On the northwest coast of 
California there is a rainfall of 
from 50 to 100 inches per year. 
There land is worth 








Moral: Grade up your herd by getting « 
pure-bred Jersey sire jrom a producing dam. 
Get facts about Jerseys from 
THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York, N, ¥. 


Willow Brook Stock Farm 
Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for sale 
Cc. F. Munz, Mgr. Mercer, Pa. 


HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


70 fresh or nearby springers, over 150 animals, 
all young, nicely marked and extra large. Best of 
the Empire state. Carioad lots a specialty. Selected 
and tuberculin tested. Prices right. Also regis- 
tered stock, both sexes. Write for prices. Warme 
near city of Cortland. Prospective buyers met at 
Cortland. Lock us up before buying and save com- 
missions. Wadsworth & Bilis, Box 1 NeGraw, 8. ¥ 
Telephone from Cortland: Co: d 14 F. 2,McGrawi8 RB. 























Four Registered 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


and one bull, from 1 to 4 months old, including one 
granddaughter of K of the Pontiacs and 2 grand- 
daughters of King of tter Kings. All light in 
and fine individuals. $500 for the five. 

15 registered heifers from 1 to 2 years old, not 
bred. Must sell to make room. 

Grade cows always on hand 

J. A. LEACH . . CORTLAND, W. ¥. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Offers for sale a pure-bred HOLSTEIN BULL. bora 
May 23, 1913. Sired by Artes De Kol Walker 2a 
No. 1, whose dam and s for 
days § 8 tbs. milk and 31, 
30 days 2319.7 Ibs. mitk and 120.07 The. butter. 
dam of this bull is a granddaughter of Pontiac Korn 
dyke, sire of 79 A. R.O. daughters. This bull is 
about evenly marked and ts @ fine, large vigorous ta- 
dividual in perfect condition. Price $100 f o b cars here. 


H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELO, N.Y. 


Heifer 4 
WOLSTENS EP Sau 
gradcoows, also registered balls. 
» REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N.Y. 
Branch address: Plumlyo Farm, Fairview Village, Pa, 




















; has 75% the same breeding as 


: 877% the same rower Regd pee 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 


Pontiacs. 


Write for pedigrees and prices 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


5e5e5e 











sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 
Also cows,in calf to Rag Appia Korndyke Sth; a 
‘gon of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 tbs. butter in 7 days and 156,92 tbs. in 
Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 


‘Offers 


i official records. 
} 30 days. 


. Behe want a great es pg 3 peo bull, _— 
. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New Yor 


to head your herd 


secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 

















OLSTEINS—THE 
b AVISDALE 


FARM HER 


. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. Y. 





OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 


hest Quality of Breeding 


JAMES comeon 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





OOD FARM 


GUERNSEYS 


Bull calves and a few heifers for sale, sired by 


“eur splendid Glenwood’s Mainstay, 24th, 12664, 


with all kinds of A. R. blood, and also Donald of 


w 
- Ellénwood, - 16329, who is throwing fine calves 
‘which are bound to be record makers. Dams 
‘are selected A. R. cows of merit, carrying such 
as Divan, 5846, A. R. 98, sire of Dolly 
5 m, 12770, A. R. 40, Pat of Haddon, 3919, 
mo R35, Glenwood Girl, 6th, 9113, A. R. 1, 
Sheet Anchor, 3789, Manager, 3393, and other 
notable A. R. individuals. Herd is tuberculin 
tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
_- We are also breeders of famous Masterpiece 
; of Berkshire pigs, and Baker strain im- 
ee “ported Southdown sheep. 

Write for descriptive breeding and prices or 
better yet, pay us a visit and be convinced. 
ELLENWOOD FARMS, Hatboro, Pa. R. F. D. 1. 
4 17 miles from Philadelphia. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Large sums are put into land, buildings, horses, 
machinery and labor in order to maintain cows 
that are utterly unable to return a profit, 

On a dairy farm the efficiency of thé herd 
should be the first consideration. With good pure- 
bred Holsteins you are sure to earn a generous 
profit on any intelligent investment of your money, 
time and labor. 

After the cost of her feed is deducted a good 
Holstein will return a profit of $60 to $100 per 
year in addition to a valuable calf. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, 
Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














le UERNSEYS 


The. Herd of ‘Type and. Preduction 


- Langwater Blood. means Profit for 
You. | Write for the story of our herd 


| ‘LANGWATER FARMS 
|| North Easton, Mass. 
PLL. Ames, Owner, W.K. Hepburn, Supt. 




















“Calves from imporsen stock, for 

; erd headed by the following 
cere “ Princess’s Jewel, 

the Isle,” “King of 

“ef ‘Turmiee Of Fratce,” 











e “nanerits: worth investigatin Let us 
< youabout thls WONDER UL COW 


” poeta OAD 
STEINS eee Grate FOR SALE 


i trean cows, good size and well marked and in 
extra Ja Come a see 
on te calve soon. They. p Be 


bulls always on hand. 








8, of 
due from Sep- 
; Munnavitte, N.Y, 








| two years ol 


| record 20 65 of butter in 7 days. 





Grade Holsteins 


Cows and Heifers 


30 fresh and close up springer cows. 
25 2d calf springing heifers. 
50 young cows due in February and March. 


8&0 2-year-old heifers due in Seeing. All good 
size, well marked and in go . condition. 
Come and see them. 


F. J. HOWARD 
Bouckville, New York 














TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Gre r beginners. —_ ealf sired by Admiral 
Geleche Tam men, to. 55722, hie dam, De Kol Bessie Pauline 
Paul, A. R. O. record 594.5 Ibs: of milk, 98.43 Ibs.butter 7 days. 
She hae @ 20.13-1b. daughter ard « 31.23-Ib. sister. Dam of 
calf Farmstead Paladin Artis, record 77.8 lbs. milk. one day. 


| 2939.7 Ibe, in 80 days, with 27.91 lbs. of butter in 7 days and 


112.09 Ibe. in 99 days. . She ie a daughter of Paladin Burke 


| with nineteen tested two-vear- olds that average 15.40 of butter 
| in7 days. 


Price $200, Heifer calf from same sire as above 
and dem. Paladin Rap heelle as with A.R. O. reeord. 
62:4 ibe, milk 1 day. Ibs. 7 i= and 19 68 

Price $175. Heifer calf from Paladin 
am, Farmstead Rapheella,A-R.O. 


Ibe. of butter in 7 days. 

Burke above referred to. 
Price . These a are 
a'l atraight,nice individuals, beautifully marked, and price in- 
cludes registry,transfer and crating. Bradley Faller, Uties,; N.Y 


Crestmont Farms 


Offers a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having official 
records from 17 Ibs butter in 7 days up. 
We can suit any taste in color and 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young. We need the roam. Ask 
about them. 3. 0. GATES, Canton, Pa. 


Allamuchy Farms 


» s — ——- revieeered Holstein bull calves from 
each while they last. Write 
for pres as aoe, ee etc. We can also offer 
Sons of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well-bred and 
large recérd cows at- reasonable prices: .K. A. is one 
of the bex individua] sons of Pontiac Korndyke liv- 
ing, three-quarter brother to King of the Pontiacs. 
A chance to get the same blood at Jess money. 


ALLAMUCHY - NEW JERSEY 














10—HEAD—10 


Registered Holstein Yearling Heifers 


nicely. marked, well grown, price right. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 





100 High - Grade 


Holstein Cows 


ing in age from 3 to 6 years, large and 
—— ee: and hea produsers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs: Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be 
in-every particular. 


at} Ve D. Robinson, _Edmeston, N. ¥ 


‘above: $9. : 
Suitable feeding lambs have been - 


| FiewNores |} 


ve Sroca Puuo Resacecwratwe 
cTHAN A HUTCHING 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





r~ Cattle — -- Hogs —, -— Sheep ~, 
2014 1913 1913 1914 1913 


*- 75 $8. $5.80 $5.65 
8.65 0 5.00 450 
5.25 ~4.50 


8.96 
4.00 4.40 


9.15 
8.75 5.25 5.25 





about the last of Dec climbed to the 
highest level for prime western lambs 
since July of $8.35 p 100 Ibs; in July 
the top was 8.70. The bulk of lambs 
are offered at 7.50@8,16, 


Value of Good Foundation 


Es As POWELL, ONONDAGA COUNTY, \ y 
Success in breeding depends very much on sta:ting 
right, on laying the foundation with a class 
ls which are bred in the right lines to insure 





Healthy Live Stock Trade 


The outward movement of hog 
products from the U 8% continues 
good. Exports of lard during Nov 
were only about 1,700,000 Ibs less than 
a@ year ago, while the exports of meats 
decreased about 7,000,000 lbs. The 
government report- showing the ex- 
port movement for the calendar sear 
up to Dec 1 shows a gain of 19,000,000 
lbs of bacon, a decrease of 4,000,000, 
lbs of hams and an increase of 30,- 
000,000 Ibs of lard compared with last 
yean. In order to maintain the 
claims of there being a smaller hog 
supply in the’ country than .a year 
ago, the bacon exports from now on 
will have to fall off materially, as the 
gain for the past two months in the 
number of hogs slaughtered is very 
noticeable. 

EXPORTS OF CATTLE, MEAT AND PRODUCTS 
11 months 11 montis 


158,707,935 
40,212,313 
429,008,314 
25,853,737 
90,200,694 : 
Neutral, lard, 52,306,824 37,757,436 

As seen by accompanying table the 
exports of cattle are in recent years 
practically nil. The first 11 months 
of this year they totaled only 
6619 head. But imports are rapidly 
increasing since the remoyal of the 
duty. Receipts are rather intermit- 
tant. Imports of fresh beef in:o 
New York during the week ended 
Dec 27 were 4190 quarters, compared 
to 17,784 quarters a week. earlier. 
The first figure includes 1800 quarters 
chilled and 640 frozen, the latter fig- 
ure 8632.chilled and 558 frozen. ll 
the beef was from Argentina. 

Receipts of hogs at the large west- 
ern markets have been readily ab- 
sorbed. of late, packers purchasing 
freely and the shipping orders. for 
eastern points have been good. Mar- 
kets have been somewhat unsettled 
because of the liberal movement of 
hogs to market, but prices have not 
fiuctuated over a fraction of a cent 
per pound for more than a month 
past. The top price has hovered 
about the 8c mark, or approximately 
%c higher than two years ago. 

The receipts of beef cattle at the 
six great western markets, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St Louis, St Jo- 
seph and Sioux City for the year just 
closed were very, closewto those of 
1912 and short a little more than. half 
a million of: the .receipts of 1911. 
Hogs were also deficient in numbers 
by about half a million when com- 
pared with 1911, but about held their 
ewn with 1912 receipts. Arrivals of 
sheep at the six markets were slightly 
heavier than in 1912, although. the 
difference is practically negligibie, 
xd is also slightly* greater than in 
911. 

RECEIPTS OF LIVE. STOCK- FOR YEAR 


{Chieago, Kansas ay, Omaha, St Louis, St Joseph, 
foux City.7 
En 


ded 
Dec 31 1913 1912 1911 
Cattle 7,420,000 - 7,563,000 © 8,286,000 
Hogs 18, 310,800 18,700,000 19, 100,000 
Sheep 13, 175, 000. 13 057,000 12'853;000 
Total. 39, 105, 000 39, {320,000 40,239,000 
Open weather until the “holidays. in 


Hams and shoulders, Ibs... 


many parts of the west made it pos- - 


sible for the farmers to feed cattle 
comparatively cheaply. Thus the 
cashing in .of stockers and feeders 
showing weight and finish has been 
rather light of late, although the 
movement is expected to be aug- 
mented in the very near future. The 
demand for stockers and feeders to 
go to_the country from the Chicago 
market has. broadened somewhat 
lately. But it is difficult to forecast 
in any way the actions of this market 
as a storm in the interim may force 
to market a big. run of thin cattle 
from sections where roughage is none 
too plentiful. Yearling finished beeves, 
which are. topping: the miarket, are 
meeting a mean sale. Top kinds, 
which during the Christmas trade 


topped $10 p 100 Ibs and. better, are - 


now selling at about $9.60; and’ only 
a short quota .of big cattle sell 





ally anv from part to ane 


future development and which possess ths 
quality, form and uniformity which will Dleasing 
and attractive to the public. With such a found: iog 
under the management of an intelligent, thorough 

Progressive proprietor, success is assure) ip 
advance. 

The suceess of H. C. Davis of Yakima county 
Wash, and his unparalleled dispersion public sale, 
which took Dlace on November 24 at his farm, -- 
nishes a lesson worthy of careful study. Only 
years ago Mr Davis came to Lakeside and fra uly 
stated to me that he only had a limited amo 
invest, Be - wished to lay the foundation for a ‘firs 
clase d. He selected a fine lot of young, 
bred heifers, and then after much care decided « 
choice bull of the Mode! Family to head his herd, A: le 
DeKol Lakeside Model, a son of Annie DeKol B 
Girl and a ful! brother to Annie DeKol Koningen. 

To cross on the offspring of this sire, with a view 
of line breeding to insure uniformity and inteisity 
the blood of @he family of his choice, he sent back 
to Lakeside herd and secured the bull Model Annie 
DeKol Segis, a son of Lakeside King Segis Alvan 
DeKol, the head of the Lakeside Herd and {rom 
Annie DeKol Koningen, who with her.dam Annie 
DeKol Butter Girl, averaged over 31 pounds in seven 
days and over 120 pounds in 30 days, Mr avis 
writes that all the daughters of the first named uw!) 
all two and three year olds, averaged $672. From jis 
letter and a marked catalog sent me I find he jaa 
in the sale 24 feniales of the Model Family, a maivcrity 
being by the younger bull; all were calves, wit) a 
few short yearlings not bred, which averaged over 
$500 each. The catalog ‘shows six bull. calves w! ich 
averaged $408 each, making in all 30 of the Mo le} 
amily. Very rarely has any family in any le 
made such a showing. Mr Davis has reserved both 
of his Model- Family bulls for future use, and <t. tes 
in his letter that he values them at $5000 each. 

The demand for both bulls and heifers of s 
family, which are beautiful. and great producers has 
been most gratifying to me,. far exceeding my ex- 
Dectations. Breeders are learning more and more te 
appreciate large production combined with high qui 
attractive personality and that indescribable some rf 
which appeals to our finer senses. 


Knapp’s Pamphlet Ready 


Messrs E. H. Knapp & Sons of Fabius, N Y, hia‘ 
issued a pamphlet in which they describe some \c1 
choice A R O cows and heifers that are for sak 
very reasonable prices, considering that they re 
re richly-bred, large record. young females in calf 

to King Lunde Pontiac, the best son of King of the 
Pontiacs... They expect to keep all of the dauglicrs 
of this young sire and give them the best possillg 
opportunity to make large A RO records. Their }icr) 
now Comprises about 100 _— and they are off 
these te make room.—[P HH. 





Long Plant Third Sale 
R. G. Long of Long Brothers, Alveda, O, bree: 

of Mulefoot hogs, writes that they are expecting to 
hold their third annual hog sale om January 27 
This herd is one of the leading Mulefoot herds in tls 
United States. At the Ohio state fair last fall they 
won 14 firsts, 13 seconds and 8 thirds. This gale bids 
fair to be up to the standard; and ali those interested 
te uictonte wif do well to write for their cat: 


Dollar Buys More Cows 

E. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, N Y, purehased fiom 
J. V. Fredericks & Brother, Dione Soutugen Prete e, 
With a seven-day record of 37.4 pounds and over 
155 pounds in 30 days. She is the dam of Kornily! 
Pietertje Koningen, the recently purchased 
Mr Jones for $6000, also Lady Concordia DeKo! 
35-pound cow in seven days as a five-year-old: alse 
Nellie Concordia. DeKol, a sister -of Lady Concordia 
DeKol, with a record of 31.5 pounds in seven days 
The others are Gretha Netherland 2d's Lass, with a 
four-year-old record of 29.5. pounds in- seven days 
avd Natoma Pietertje 3d, with a record of 29.3 pours 
in seven: days. These five cows have seven-day offici! 
records. averaging over 32% pounds each. They are 
all exceptionally nice individuals and will be bred \e 
Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. Sth.—IE A, H. 


ces Sale Seon 

Tie Liverpool sale aid pedigree com f Liver- 
pool, N Y, will hold ‘thelr second conciguneent sale 
on Jativary 27 “and 28,° arid have already received 
consignments for about 190 head of-cattle, comprisins 
some of the best. blood Mnes of the “breed, ineludi . 
daughters and standda ub tera of. King of the Pontia: 
and Pontiac Korndyke: bred to’ the Jeading herd sire 
Their eatalogs will be: off.the press about Januar 
1. - apd. sendy. to. mail to those..desiring.. them 


Peok’s “New eB 

Miles Peck of) Gorflaed; N.Y, 8 ‘just comp) ied 
one of thé most - up;t®-date and ‘deat D dairy ‘berns te 
be found in New sta Mr. Peck had the mis 
fortume to lose his bani by fire recently, together 
with 30 head of stock, which was a serious loss ‘« 
him, but within a few weeks Mr Peck wil} be is 
shape to do business on.a greater scale than ever 
before. It will be remembered that Mr Peck ia the ov!* 
man in New York state selling grade cattle under 
federal test, and I believe he is the only man ix 
New York state whose herd is tested by the fede:.l 
fn a” who slaughters every head condemne:! 


e New Cattle Partnership 


Charies W. FAlis, Jr. who was born and raised os 
a farm and who for several years past has school 
commissioner for Cortland county, has recen' gone 
into partvershtp with Mr . Wadsworth, ang A the best 
judges of dafry cattle in central New These 
gentiemen, both of raw, have ites a of over 
700 acres of land and have from 150 to 200 head of 

grade and purebred Holsteins on hand at all tim 
They are. going to make a specialty of cows in mik 

are anticip:'- 
handle nothi 


five miles from (Cortland on the 

these men will meet prospective buyers at Cortland 

at any time. I have +8 a ye oc ng some time 
and know him to be upri and f 

wish rs | every success = his oa + 

({E. A. H. 


Brockway Buys New og 
L. Broekway of Syracuse, N ¥, hag sold |s 
“farm near Auburn, N- Y, we he hag hac for 
many years, and has purchased a farm at Fayetteville. 
30 minutes from Syracuse, in the. heart of | 


scarce in the market and sales gerer-- 
Prices 
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Who Telephoned Garrison ?—VIII 


T seemed too horrible to be 
true, but the wound was 
on his head, and death 
was in hand. It was al- 
most impossible that any- 
one could have heard 

their takk over the phone. He was left 
no alternative theory to work on, ex- 
cept that perhaps the Robinsons had 
managed, through some machination, 
to learn that he and Dorothy were to 
meet at this convenient place. 

One struggling ray of hope was thus 
vouchsafed him, yet he felt as if per- 
haps he had already given Dorothy 
the benefit of too many reasonable 
doubts, He could be certain of one 
thing only—he was thoroughly in- 
volved in a mesh of crime and intrigue 
that had now assumed a new and per- 
scnal menace. Hereafter he ‘must 
work more for Garrison and less for 
romantic ideals. ‘ ‘ 

Anger came to assist in restoring his 
strength. Far from undergoing any 
sense of alarm which would frighten 
him out of further effort to probe to 
the bottom of the business, he was 
stubbornly determined to remain on 
the case till the whole thing was 
stripped of its secrets. Not without a 
certain weakness at the knees did he 
make his way back to the path. _ 

He had no fear of lurking enemies, 
since those who had placed the bomb 
in his pocket would long before have 
fled the scene to make an alibi com- 
plete. The rain had ceased. Wrap- 
ping the fuse about the metal car- 
tridge in his hand, he came beneath a 
lamppost by thé walk, and looked the 
thing over in the light. 

There was nothing much to see. A 
uipple of gaspipe, with a cap on either 
end, one drilled through for the in- 
sertion of the fuse, described it com- 
pletely, The kink in the fuse where 
the rain had found entrance to dampen 
the powder, was plainly to be seen. 

Garrison placed the contrivance in 
his pocket. He pulled out his watch. 
The hour, to his amazement, was 
nearly ten. He realized he must have 
lain a considerable time unconscious 
in the wet. Halting to wonder what 
leverness might suggest as the-best 
possible thing to be done, he some- 
what grimly determined to proceed to 
Dorothy’s house. 

Significant Discoveries 

Damp and uncomfortabie, he kept 
to the farther side of the street, and 
slackened his pace as he drew near the 
dwelling which he realized was a place 
replete with mystery. He stood on the 
opposite sidewalk at length, and gaz2d 
across at the frowning brownstone 
front. The place was utterly dark. 
Not the slightest chink of light was 
visible in all its somber windows, 

Aware that nothing is so utterly con- 
fusing to a guilty being as to be con- 


fronted unexpectedly by a victim, sup-- 


pesed to be despatched, Garrison had 
eccme this far without the slightest 
hesitation. ‘The aspect of the house, 
however, was discouraging. Despite the 
ache at the base of his skuli, and de- 
spite the excited thumping of his 
heart, he crossed the street, climbed 
unhaltingly to the steps, and rang the 
bell. He had made up his mind to act 
as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
Then, should either Dorothy or the 
Robinsons exhibit astonishment at be- 
holding him here, or otherwise -betray 

guilty knowledge of the “accident” 
which had befallen him, his doubts 
would be promptly cleared. A minute 
passed, and nothing happened. He 
rang the bell again. Once more he 
waited, in vain, His third ring was 
long and insistent. About to despair 
ef gaining admission, he was gratified 
to noté a dimly reflected light, as if 
from the rear, below stairs. Then the 
hall was illumined, and presently a 
chain-lock was drawn, inside the door, 
the barrier Swung open, and the serv- 
ing woman stood there before him, 
dressed with evidence of haste that 
advertised the fact she had risen from 
her bed. 

Garrison snatched at his wits in 
time to act a part for which he had 
not beer prepared. 


ie 


ae 


A mystery story which centers around a beautiful 
young woman, an unusual will and a 
clever young criminologist 


By JACK STEELE — 





“I’m afrad t’is pretty late,” 
he said, ‘“‘but I came to sur- 
prise my wife.” “My word, 
that’s too bad, sir, ain’t it?” 
said the woman. “Mrs Fair- 
fax has went out for the 
night.”"” This was the truth. 
Dorothy, together with the 
Robinsons, had left the house 
an hour before and gone away 
in an automobile, leaving no 
word of their destination, or of when 
they intended to return. Utterly baf- 
fled, and wholly at a loss to under- 
stand this unexpected maneuver, Gar- 
rison stood for a moment staring at 
the woman, After all, such a flight 
was in reasonable sequence, if Dorothy 
were guilty. The one thing to do was 
to avail himself of all obtainable 
knowledge. . 

“Gone—for the night,’’ he reported 
“Did Mrs Fairfax seem anxious to 
g0?”’ 

“I didn’t see her, sir. I couldn’t say, 
really,”” answered the woman. “Mr 
Theodore said as how she was ailing, 
sir, and they was golng away. That’s 
all I know about it, sir.” 

“T’m sorry I missed them,’’ Garrison 
murmured, half to himself. Then a 
thought occurred to him abruptly—a 
bold suggestion, on which he deter- 
mined to act, 

“Is my room kept ready, in case of 
present need like this tonight?’ he 
said. “Or, if not, could you pre- 
pare it?” 

“It’s all quite ready, sir, clean linen 
and all, the room next to Mrs Fair- 
tax’s,” said the woman. “I always 
keeps it ready, sir.” 

“Very good,” said Garrison, with his 
mind made up to remain all night and 
explore the house for possible clews 
to anything connected with its mys- 
teries. ‘“‘You may as well return to 
your apartments. Ii can find my way 
upstairs.” 

“Is there anything I could get you, 
sir?” inquired the woman. “You look 
a bit pale, sir, if you'll pardon the for- 
wardness,”’ 

“Thank you, no,”’ he answered grate- 
fully. “All I need is rest.”” He slipped 
half a dollar in her hand. 

The woman switched on the lights 
in-the hallway above. 

“Good-night, sir,” she said. “If 
you're needing anything more I hope 
you'll ring.” 

“Good-night,” said Garrson. “I shall 
not disturb you, I’m sure.” 

With ample nerve to enact the part 
of master, he ascended the stairs, pro- 
ceeded to the room to which he had 
always gone before, and waited to 
hear the woman below retire to her 


=. : 








~ White with Fear, She Stood Chained Securely to the Brass Bed 


‘quarters in the basement. The room 
denoted nothing unusual. The roses, 
which he had taken from the vase to 
obtain water to sprinkle on Dorothy's 
face, had disappeared. The vase was 
there on the table, 

He crossed the floor and tried the 
door that led to Dorothy’s boudoir. It 
was locked. Without further ado, he 
began his explorations. It was not 
without a sense of gratitude that he 
presently discovered the bathroom at 
the rear of the hall. Here he laved 
his face and Head, being very much 
refreshed by the process, 

A secondary hall led away from the 
first, and through this he came at once 
to the rooms which had evidently been 
set apart for Dorothy and her hus- 
band. The room which he knew was 
supposed to be his own contained 
nothing save comfortable furnishings. 
He therefore went at once to Doro- 
thy’s apartments. 

She occupied a suite of three rooms 
—one of them large, the others small 
Exquisite order was apparent in all, 
combined with signs of a dainty, cul- 
tured taste. It seemed a sacrilege to 
search her possessions, and he made 
no attempt to do so. Indeed, he gained 
nothing from his quick, keen survey 
of the place, save a sense of her 
beauty and refinement as expressed in 
the features of her “nest.”” He felt 
himself warranted in opening a closet, 
into which he cast a, comprehensive 
glance. 

The Search 


It seemed well filled with hanging 
gowns, but several hooks were empty. 
On a shelf high up was a suitcase, 
empty, since it weighed almost noth- 
ing as he lifted up the end. He took 
it down, found marks where fingers 
had disturbed the dust upon its lid, 
then stood on a chair, examined the 
shelf, and became aware that a second 
case had been removed, as shown by 
the absence of accumulated dust, 
which had gathered all about the place 
it had formerly occupied. 

Replacing the case he had taken 
from the shelf, he closed the closet, in 
possession of the fact that some prep- 
aration, at least, had been made 
against some sort of a journey. He 
was certain the empty hooks had been 
stripped of garments for the flight, 
but whether by Dorothy herself of »y 
her relatives he could not, of course, 
determine, 

He repaired at once to the rooms 
farther back, which the Robinsons had 
occupied. When he switched on the 
lights in the first one entered, he knew 
it had been the old man’s place of 
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refuge, for certain signs of the occu. 


pancy of Mr Robinson were not 
lacking. 

It reeked of stale.cigar smoke, 
which would hang in the curtains fora 
week. It was very untidy. There were 
many indications that old Robinson 
had quitted in haste. On the table 
were ash-trays, old cigar stumps, 


“matches, burned and new; magazines, 


hairpins, a toothbrush, and two ecalf- 
bound volumes of a legal aspect. One 
was a lawyer's treatise on wills, the 
other a history of broken testaments, 
Statistical as well as narrative, 

The closet here supplied nothing of 
value to Garrison when he gave is a 
brief inspection, At the end of the 
room was a door that stood slightly 
ajar. It led to the next apartment— 
the room to which Theodore had been 
assigned. Garrison soon discovered the 
electric button and flooded the place’ 
with light. 

The apartment was quite irregular. 
The far end had two windows, over- 
looking the court at the rear—the 
hollow of the block. These were both 
in an alcove, between two injutting 
partitions. One partition was the com- 
mon result of building a closet inte the 
room. The other was constructed te 
accommodate a staircase at the back 
of the house, leading to the quarters 
below. Garrison tried the door that 
led to the staircase, and found it open. 
The closet came next for inspection. 
Without expecting anything of partic- 
ular significance, Garrison drew open 
the door. 

Like everything else in the Robin- 
sons’ realm, it was utterly disordered, 
Glancing somewhat indifferently over 
its contents, Garrison was about te 
close the door when his eye caught 
upon a gleam of dull red, where a ray 


of light fell in upon a bit of coler on 
the floor. 
He stooped, put his hand on the 


cloth, and drew forth a flimsy pair of 
tights of carmine hue—part of the 
Mephistophelian costume that Thee- 
dore had worn on the night of. the 
party next door. With this in his 
hand, and a clearer understanding of 
the house, with its staircase at the 
rear, Garrison comprehended the ease 
with which Theodore had played his 
role and gone from one house to the 
other without arousing suspicion, 

Encouraged to examine the closet 
further, he pawed around through the 
garments hung upon the hooks, and 
presently struck his hand against a 
solid obstacle projecting from the wall 
in the darkest corner, and heard a hol- 
low, resonant sound from the blow. 
Removing half a dozen coats that 
hung concealingly massed in the place, 
he almost uttered an exclamation of 
delight. There on the wall was a 
small equipment telephone, one of the 
testing boxes employed by the linemen 
in their labors with which to “plug In” 
and communicate between places 
where no regular phone is installed. 

It was Theodore’s private receiver, 
over which he could hear every word 
that might be said to anyone using the 
phone! It tapped the wires to the 
regular instrument installed in the 
house, and was thoroughly concealed. 
Instantly aware that by this -means 
young Robinson could have overheard 
every word between himself and Doro- 
thy concerning their meeting in the 
park, Garrison felt his heart give a lift 
into realms of unreasonable joy. [It 
could not entirely dissipate the doubts 
that hung about Dorothy, but it gave 
him a priceless hope! 


In Quest of Dorothy 


More than half ready to believe that 
Dorothy had been spirited away, Gar- 
rison examined everything available, 
with the intention of discovering, if 
possible, any scrap that might indicate 
the destination to which the trio had 
proceeded. The Robinsons had left 
almost nothing of the slightest value 
or importance, since what clothing re- 
mained was of no significance what. 
ever. ‘ 

It was not until he opened up the 
old man’s books on the subject of wills 
that Garrison found the slightest clew, 
and then he came upon a postal card 
addressed to “Sykey Robinson, Esq,” 
from Theodore’s mother. It men- 
tioned the fact that she had arrived 
quite safely at “the house,” and re- 
quested that her husband forward a 
pair of her glasses, left behind when 
she started. 

The address of the place where she 
was stopping was given as 1600 Myrtle 
avenue. The postmark was W 
Long Island. 

Garrison made up his mind to to 
Woodsite, If Dorothy were found, he 
meant to steal her—if need be, even 
against her will. Warmed to the bus- 
iness by his few discoveries, he re- 
turned at once to Dorothy’s apart- 
ments and opened her bureau and 
dressing table for a superficial in- 
spection. To his complete surprise, he 
found that every drawer was in utter 

To Page 63.] 
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Wikitts Baccesdtully Consclideied—Betier Teachers and Mose Complete Bagalpanent Secured—Children Leary | 


Practical Things--Some Difficulties Encountered and Overcome-~Shop Work and Stock Judging Delight 


Boys--Girls Become Handy at Cooking and Sewing--By A. C. Page of Illinois 


se HE folksin Pawpaw township, 

(~ of Dekalb county, Ill, have 

NJ established a consolidated 

m school by which they 

' handling their educational 

problem in a masterful way. 

country districts are so far advanced 

- in their educational work as this one, 

but many others are already consider- 

- ing a similar arrangement. Sooner or 

‘later there will be a host of such 

schools, and the child of the soil will 

- have as great advantages as his cou- 

gon who lives in the crowded and 
‘noisy city. : 

* Land in this neighborhood is valu- 


| able and the farmers for several years 


; ve been feeling that their boys and 


- girls needed a different sort of educa- 


tional facilities. Their elementary 
/work could be gotten in the little one- 
toom district school, from a teacher 
“whe was supposed to be proficient in 
half a dozen lines, but when they 
wanted the advanced work it was nec- 
essary for them to go away to some 


+ of the town or city schools. 


It wasn’t cheerful in the farm 
homes, where sons or daughters had 
gone away to return perhaps once a 
week or less often. Furthermore, it 
was a heavy expense to have them 
stay away from home, and only the 
well-to-do could afford it. And there 
was another thing—perhaps one of 
the biggest that started the whole agi- 
tation. It was simply that in going 
away from the country to study, the 


"  ehildren grew away from the country 


. r 


life, lost interest in farming as a busi- 

ness, and eventually started out to fit 

themselves for something else. 
Decided to Work Together 


The only logical thing seemed to be 
to consolidate a number of the small 


-  @istrict schools into one large one, so 


that better teachers could be em- 


'- ployed who were fitted for special 


t 


- lines of work, and better apparatus 


and equipment could be installed for 
advance studies. A year ago this 
feeling had grown until active work 
Was begun, petitions circulated and 


- an election held by which seven dis- 


tricts and two half districts combined 

their interests to build a great rural 
’ educational center. Bonds for $25,000 
' were voted and 10 acres of choice 

land. in a central location purchased 

as the site. 

One of the chief advantages of a 


- consolidated school is that it permits 


employment of teachers especially 
fitted for their work. The country 


~ child attending this school can get a 


_- thorough elementary education, which 


leaves him somewhere when he gets 
through. One of the serious objec- 


. tions to the older methods of teach- 


‘ing has been that the pupil was 
merely prepared fer advanced work 
* and not given much education of sub- 


stantial value unless he used it as a 


d peupine Stone for the college or uni- 
ity. 


The agriculture which is taught is 
Pted to pupils of different: ages. 
y the beginning of the third year 
Pupils are ready to start on some 
ical studies which will be useful 

m in understanding farm prob- 


in the high school classes the chil- 
em get their regular agricultural 
in which they learn a great 
hy things which their fathers and 

thers only found out after long and 
g experience, and perhaps some 


At the top is a class of girls studyinig domestic science. They have a well-equipped laboratory, which gives a chance for practice. 

the baseball team, a living demonstration that some good wholesome play makes boys better workers. 
nual training.class. Good tools are always interesting to live boys. 

¥,Judge animals under actual farm conditions, not as at fat stock shows. 


are 


Few_ 


their parents never 
found out. A course in horticulture 
is given especially adapted to the 
needs in northern Illinois. 

Stock judging is an important and 
exceedingly interesting part of the 
work which is given to boys during 
the high school. course. Here again, 
instead of merely listening to talks on 
the subject, they strike out across 
country at the heels of their in- 
structor, line up in the barnyard of 
one of the prosperous farmers and 
actually learn the real things that are 
of value in telling good animals from 
poor ones, When you can find an 
experienced live stock man who is 
willing to tell what he knows abcut 
the business, he can give much valu- 
able information. 

Boys Like Shop Work 

The shops for manual training are a 
favorite spot with the boys in the 
upper grades, A boy who would not 
like. to work with tools and build 
things would hardly be considered a 
normal child. Instead of being lim- 
ited to an old ax or hatchet, a piece 
of railroad iron and a bucksaw, as 
many a boy has been in his youthful 
efforts at construction, these boys 
have for their use splendid outfits of 
tools such as are used by the best 
workmen. They are expected to pro- 
duce results accordingly. In the. car- 
pentry shop their very first lesson is 
on the care of tools and keeping 
things in order. They learn the econ- 
omy of a good edge on a plane or a 
chisel. Many a man past middle age 
knows a gréat deal less about the use 
of tools than these boys learn when 
they are as yet scarcely out of clock 
measure. The boys not only enjoy 
this work and learn a great many 
practical points from it, but they also 
develop a skill in making their hands 
do the bidding of their minds, which 


things which 


is scarcely possible to attain so easily 
in any other way. After they have 
mastered the elementary work and 
made various forms of simple con- 
struction, they design barn plans and 
work them out on a small scale. To- 
ward the end of this course each boy 
makes a complete plan for a comfort- 
able farmhouse and works out the 
methods to be used in constructing it. 

Meanwhile the girls have taken up 
their special lines of work in domes- 
tic science. In the sewing classes. 
They learn the differences in value of 
different fabrics and the appropriate- 
ness of them for various sorts of 
clothing. They are taught first some 
of the simple stitches and later the 
more complex, until they become quite 
accomplished in the art of garment 
building. Later on in this course, each 
girl after learning how to make pat- 
terns, is required to make a certain 
number of garments fitted to herself, 
which ghe is allowed to take away and 
use. 

Girls Concoct Balanced Rations 


But the cooking laboratory furnishes 
perhaps the most enjoyable part of 
their work as well as an exceedingly 
valuable part. Not only do the girls 
learn the principles involved in various 
methods of cooking and the manner 
of preparation of foods, but they 
also study the nutrition values and the 
manner of compounding a meal fitted 
to its purpose. Some of the patrons 
of the school are firm in their belief 
that it is just as important to have 
balanced rations for men as for cattle. 

The idea that education must be dry 
and uninteresting and that children 
must be forced to take it whether 
they like it or not, is decidedly dis- 
proved by this and similar observa- 
tions. The boy who is restless and is 
trying to get into some mischief dur- 
ing a Latin class may be the one who 


Some of the Various School Activities 


At the right, 
At the bottom is a stock judging class at work on a neighboring farm, where 


stands out ahead of all the rest in the 
manual training shops or in the stock 
judging or some of the other agricy). 
tural work. These things are not for 
the training of the memory only, but 
for the development of the whole 
mental and physical equipment of the 
child, so that he is actually prepareg 
to do things when. his education js 
complete. 

School Encourages Co-operation 

There are still more benefits from 
this kind of a school than appear on 
the surface, One of the chief thingy 
which this generaition has to work 
against is the fact that farmers have 
never gotten the habit of working to- 
gether in large groups. The township 
line has too often been the limit of 
co-operative activities, and too often 
the line fence itself has been consid. 
ered a barrier. 

When the boys of seven adjacent 
townships work together in shops, 
study together in fields, make garden 
together and play baseball together, 
there cannot fail to be.a strong tend- 
ency for them to stick together in 
the further activities in which they 
will be embarked when school days 
are over. There are few places where 
this sort of a scheme has been in Oper. 
ation long enough so that such ob- 
servations can be demonstrated; yet 
it seems self-evident that such a devel. 
opment is one of the important bene- 
fits which will come. 





A Long Swim 

Maude Fulton, the talented actress, 
tells the following story: 

“Two negro roustabouts at New 
Orleans were continually bragging 
about their ability as long distance 
swimmers and a steamboat man got 
up a match. The man who swam the 
longest distance was to receive $5. 
The Alabama: Whale immediately 
stripped on the dock, but the Human 
Steamboat said he had some business 
and would return in a few minutes, 
The Whale swam the river four or 
five times for exercise, and by that 
time the Human Steamboat returned. 
He wore a pair of swimming trunks 
and had a.sheet iron cookstove 
strapped on his back. Tied around 
his neck were a dozen packages con- 
taining bread, flour, bacon and other 
eatables. The Whale gazed at his 
opponent in amazement. 

“Whar yo’ vittles?’ demanded the 
Human Steamboat. 

“*Vittles. fo’ what?’ 
Whale, 

“Don’t you’ ask me fo’ nothin’ on 
the way ovah,’ warned the Steamboat. 
‘Mah fust stop is New York an’ mah 
next stop is London.’ ”"—[Young’s 
Magazine. 


asked the 


The Truth About the Cow 
A worthy squire had a cow that 
always kicked and reared when 
milked. He decided to get rid of her 


of his farm hands 
her to the market. 
“Sell the brute,” he said, “but mind 
you, tell no lies. I’ve been unlucky 
in my purchase, but that’s mo reason 
why I should deceive others.” 

Two hours later the man returned 
from the market with a larger sum 
than the squire expected. ‘I’m sure 
you lied about that cow,” he said. 

“Not a bit of it,” replied the man. 
“Every time I was asked if she were 
# good milker I simply said: ‘You'll 
get dead tired of milking before you 
get all her milk.’” 


and calling one 
told him to take 


At the left 


the boys are shown in a 
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confusion as to its contents. That each 
and all had been rudely overhauled 
there could ‘not be a doubt for a mo- 
ment. Not one showed the order ap- 
parent in all things else about the 


s. 
Meehere could be but one conglusion. 
gomeone had searched them hurriedly, 
sparing not 6ven the smailest. The 
gomeone could not have been Dorothy, 
for many reasons—and Garrison once 
more rejoiced. 
He was thoroughly convinced that 
porothy had been taken from. the 
by force. Whatever else she 
ht be guilty of, he felt she must 
be innocent of the dastardly attempt 
ypon his life, And, wherever she was, 
ne meant to find her and take her 
away, no. matter what the cost. 

The hour was late—too late, he was 
aware—for anything effective. Not 
without a certain satisfaction in his 
senso of ownership, and with grim 
resolutions concerning his dealings in 
future with the Robinsons, he extin- 
guished the lights in the rooms he had 
searched, . and, glad of the much- 
reeded rest, retired in calm for six 
solid hours of sleep. This brought him 
out, refreshed and vigorous, at a 
pright, early hour of the morning. The 
pousekeeper, not yet stirring in her 
downstairs quarters, failed to hear him 
let himself.out at the door and his 
way was Clear for action. 


His breakfast he took at an 
insignificant cafe. Then he _ went 
to . his room in Forty-fourth 
street. The “shadow,” faithful 


to his charge, was waiting in the street 
pefore the house. His presénce was 
noted by Garrison, who nodded to 
himself in understanding of the fel- 
low’s persistency. 

Arrived upstairs, he discovered three 
letters, none of which he took the time 
to read. They were thrust in his pocket 
—and forgotten. The metal bomb, 
which was still in his coat, he con- 
cealed’ among a lot of shoes in his 
closet. 

From among his possessions, accu- 
mulated .months before, when the 
needs of the Biddle robbery case had 
arisen, he selected a thoroughly ef- 
fective disguise, which not only grew 
a long, drooping mustache upon his 
lip, but aged him about the eyes, and 
appeared to reduce his stature and his 


width of shoulders. With a pair of 
shabby gloves on his hands, and a 
book beneath his arms, he. had sud- 


denly become a genteel if poor old 
book agent, whose appearance excited 
compassion, 

Well supplied with money, armed 
with a loaded revolver, fortified by his 
oficial badge, and more alert in all his 
faculties than he had ever felt in all 
his life, he passed down the stairs and 
out upon the street, under the very 
nose of the waiting “shadow,” into 
whose face he cast a tired-looking 
glance, without exciting the slightest 
suspicion. z 


Garrison As-a Book Agent 


Twenty minutes later he had hired a 
closed automobile, and was being car- 
ried toward the Williamsburg bridge 
and Long Island. The car selected was 
of a type renowned for acheivements 
in speed. It was nearly ten o’clock 
when he stood at length on the side- 
walk opposite 1600 Myrtle avenue, 
Woodsite, a modest cottage standing 
onacorner. It was one of the houses 
farthest from the center of the town; 
nevertheless, it had its neighbors all 
about, if somewhat scattered. 

There was no sign of life about the 
place, The shades were drawn; it 
bore a look of desertion. Only paus- 
ing for a moment, as even a book 
agent might, after many repeated re- 
buffs, Garrison wended his way across 
the street, proceeded slowly up the 
concrete walk, ascended the steps, and 
rang the bell. There was no result. 
He rang again, and out of the corner 
of his eye beheld the curtain pushed a 
trifle aside, in the window near at 
hand, where someone looked out from 
this concealment. For the third time 
he rang—and at last the door was 
opened for a distance no more than 
six inches wide. The face he saw was 
old man Robinson’s. 

The chain on the door was securely 
fastened, otherwise Garrison would 
have pushed his way inside without 
further ado.. He noted this barely in 
time to save himself from committing 
an error. ‘ 

“Go away!” said old Robinson tes- 
tily. “No books wanted!” 

*T hope you will not refuse a tired 
old man,” said Garrison, in a voice 
that seemed trembling with weakness. 
“The books I have to offer are quite 
remarkable indeed. I———”’ 

“Don’t want them. Godd-day!” said 
Robinson. He tried to close the door, 
but Garrison’s foot prevented. 

“One of my books is particularly val- 
table to read to headstrong young 
Women. If you have a daughter—o 
any young women in the house a 

“She can’t see anyone—I mean 
there’s no such person here!” snapped 
Robinson. ‘“What’s the matter with 





that door?” 


“My other book is of the rarest 
rest,” insisted Garrison. “An ac- 
nt of thé breaking of the Butler 

drawn up by the most 





X a2 will 
Btute and crafty lawyer in America, 











“Whose will was that?” demanded 
Robinson, his interest suddenly roused, 
“Some lawyer, did you say?” He re- 
laxed his pressure on. tke door and 
fumbled at the chain. 

“The. will of Benjamin. Butler—the 





famous Benjamin Butler,’ Garrison 
replied. “One of the most remark- 
able wf 

“Come in,” commanded old Robin- 


son, who had slipped off the chain. 
“How much is the book?” 

“IT am only taking orders today,” 
answered Garrison, stepping briskly 
inside and closing the door with his 





heel. “If you'll take this copy to the 
light re 

“Father!” interrupted an angry 
voice. “Didn’t I tell you not to*let 


anyone enter this house? 
old  nuisancé! 
book ?”’ 


Get out, you 
Get out with your 


Theodore’s Entrance 


Garrison looked down the oak-fin- 
ished hall and saw Theodore coming 
angrily toward him, 

Alive to the value of the melodra- 
matic, he threw off both hat and mus- 
tache and squared up in Theodore’s 
path. 

Young Robinson reeled as if struck a 
staggering blow. 

“You—you—"” he gasped. 

Old Robinson recovered his asperity 
with remarkable promptness, 

“How dare you come into this 
eT he screamed. “You  ly- 
ng nt 

“That's enough of that,” said Garri- 
son quietly. “I came for Dorothy— 
whom you dared to carry away.” 

“You—you—you’re mistaken,” said 
Theodore, making a most tremendous 
effort at calmness, with his face ‘as 
white at death. “She isn’t here.” 

“Don’t lie. Your father has given 
the facts away,” said Garrison. “I 
want her—and I want her now.” 

“Look here,” said Theodore, rapidly 
regaining his rage, “if you think you 
can come to my house like this 
He was making a move as if to slip 
upstairs—perhaps for a gun. 








Garrison pulled his revolver with- 
out further parley. 

“Stay where you are! Up with your 
hands! Don’t either of you make a 


move that I don’t order, understand? 
I said I'd come to take my wife 
away.”’ 

“For Heaven’s:-sake, don’t shoot!” 
begged old Robinson. *“Don’t shoot!” 

“You fool—do you think I'd bring 
her here?” said Theodore, trying to 
grin, but putting up his hands, “Put 
away your gun, and act like a man in 
his senses, or Ill have you pulled for 
your pains.” - 

“You’ve done talking enough—and 
perhaps I'll have just a word to say 
about pulling, later on,”’ said Garrison, 
“In the meantime, don’t you open 
your head again, or you'll get yourself 
into trouble.” 

He raised his voice and shouted 
tremulously : 

“Dorothy!” 

“Jerold!” came a muffled cry, from 
Somewhere above in a room. 

He heard her vainly tugging at a 
door, 

“Go up ahead of me, both of you,” 
he commanded, making a gesture with 
the gun. “I prefer not to break in the 
door.”’ 

A Rescue by Force 


Theodore was hesitating, though his 
father was eager to obey. Garrison 
stepped a foot forward and thrust the 
pistol firmly against the young man’s 
body, cocking the hammer. 

“I’m going—for the love of Heaven, 
look out!” cried the craven suddenly, 
and he backed toward the stairs in 
haste. 

“That’s better,” said Garrison cold- 
ly. “Step lively, please, and don’t at- 
tempt the slighest treachery unless 
you are prepared to pay the price.” 

Theodore had no more than started 
when the doorbell rang—four little 
jingles. 

“It’s mother,” said old Robinson, 
starting for the door, 

“Let her remain outside for the 


present,”’ ordered Garrison. “Get on 
up the stairs.” : 
The bell rang again. The Robin- 


sons, resigned to defeat, ascended to 
the ‘hall above, with the gun yawning 
just at the rear. 

Once more Garrison called out: 

“Dorothy—where are you?” 

“Here!” cried Dorothy, her voice 
still muffled behind a solid door. “The 
room at the back. I can't get out!” 

Garrison issued another order to 
Theodore, whom. he knew to be the 
governing spirit in the fight against 
himself and Dorothy: 

“Put down one hand and yet out 
your keys—but don’t attempt tore- 
move anything else from your pocket, 
er T’ll plug you on the spot.” 

Theodore cast a defiant glance 
across the leveled gun to the steady, 
cool eyes behind it, and drew forth the 
keys, as directed. 

“Tf that’s you, Jerold—please, please 
get me out—the door is locked!” called 
Dorothy, alarmed by each second of 
delay. “Where are you now?” 

“Coming!” called Garrison. He 
added, to Theodore: “Keep one hand 
up. Unlock the door.” He called out 
again: “Keep cool when it’s opened. 
Don’t confuse the situation.” 

Young Robinson, convinced that re- 
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sistance at- ‘point was useless, in- 
serted the key in the lock and opened 


the door, at the same time casting a 
knowing look at his father, who stood 
over next to the wall. In the imstant 
that Garrison's attention was directed 
to the unlocked room, old Robinson 
made a quick retreat to a tiny red box 
that was screwed against the wall and 
twice pulled down a brass ring. 

Garrison beheld the action too late 
to interpose, He knew the thing for 
a burglar alarm—and realized his 
own position. 

Meantime Dorothy had not emerged. 

“Jerold! Jerold!” she cried, “My 
feet are chained!” 

“Get in there, both of you, double- 
quick!" commanded Garrison, and he 
herded the Robinsons inside the room, 
*fairly pushing them before him with 

the gun. Then he saw Dorothy. White 
with fear, her eyes ablaze with indig- 
nation at the Robinsons, her beauty 
hightened by the look of intensity in 
her eyes, she stood by the door, her 
ankles bound together by a chain 
= was secured to the heavy brass 
ed. 

“Jerold!” she cried as she had be- 
fore, but her voice broke and tears 
started swiftly from her eyes. 

“Be calm, dear, please,” said Garri- 
son, who had turned on her captors 
with an anger he could scarcely con- 
trol. -‘You cowards! You infamous 
scoundrels!” he said. “Release those 
chains this instant, or I'll blow off the 
top of your head!” He demanded this 
of Theodore. 

“The key isn’t here,”’ said the latter, 
intent upon gaining time since the 
burglar alarm had been sprung. “I 
left it downstairs.” 

“I think you lie,” said Garrison. 
“Get busy, or you'll have trouble.” 

“It’s on his ring, with the key to 
the door,” said Dorothy. ‘They've 
kept me drugged and stupid, but I saw 
as much as that.” 

Mnce more Garrison pushed the 
black muzzle of the gun against Theo- 
dore’s body. The fellow cringed. The 
sweat stood out on his forehead. He 
dropped to his knees and, trembling 
with fear, fumbled with the keys. 
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thy, who with difficulty refrained trom 
sobbing, in her anger, retief, and nerv- 
ous strain. 

Garrison made no reply, He was 
fairly on edge with anxiety himself, in 
the need for haste, aware -that every 
moment was precious, with the town's 
constabulary doubtiess already on the 
way to respond to the old man's 
alarm, The rights of the case would 
come too late, with his and Dorothy's 
story against the statements of the 
Robinsons, and he had no intention of 
submitting to arrest. 

“You're wasting time—do better!” 
he commanded Theodore, and he 
nudged the gun under his ribs. ‘‘That’s 
the key, the crooked one—use it, 
quick!” 

Theodore dared not disobey. The 
chain feli away, and Dorothy ran for- 
ward, with a sob upon her lips. 

“Don’t hamper me, dear,”’ said Gar- 
rison, watching the Robinsons alertly. 
“Just get your hat, and we'll go.” 

Dorothy ran to a closet, drew forth 
a hat, and cried that she was ready. 

“Throw those keys in the hall!” 
commanded Garrison, and young Rob- 
inson tossed them out as directed. 
“Now, then, over in the corner with 
the pair of you!” 

The helpless Robinsons moved over 
to the corner of the room. Dorothy 
was &@lready in the hall. Garrison was 
tacking out, to lock the door, when 
Dorothy ran in again beside him, 

“Just a minute!” she said, and, go- 
ing to the bed, despite Garrison's im- 
patience, she turned down the pillow 
and caught up a bunch of faded roses 


—his roses—and, blushing in girlish 
confusion, ran out once more, and 
Slammed the door, which Garrison 


locked on her relations. 

“Throw the keys under the rug,” he 
said quietly. ‘“‘We've no time to lose 
The old man rang in an alarm,” 

Dorothy quickly hid the keys as di- 
rected. The face she turned to him 
then was blanched with worry. 

“What shall we do?” she said, as he 
led ‘her down the stairs, “In a little 
town like this there’s no place to go.” 

“I provided for that,"’ he answered; 
and, beholding her start as a sound ef 





“To think they’d dare!” said Dor- 





{To Page 65.] 
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The Rented Farm 


. JOHN E. DOLSEN 
‘oaay ‘Ll. Wahdéred o’er the farm 
Near which my early lot was cast, 
_. And viewed: ihe changes with alarm, 
Changes that made the happy past 
~ Seem far’remote and fading fast. 


The. fields, 


grew, 
Are foul with briers and goldenrod, 
Sumac and ivy. There a few 
Lean cattle bite the seanty sod, 
Where corn once ripened, thisties nod. 


where record wheat once 


_ Fences are falling, and the sad 
~ Old barn which once was filled with 
sheaves, 
* Where I have played, a little lad, 
mews sageing roof with moss- grown 


Its Griveway choked with weeds and 
leaves. 


The bovs have grown and left the place: 
: The father sleeps now on the hill; 
* And not one dear, familiar face 
Of all I knew is left there still 
A ténant robs the soil at will. 


uy “The simple, quiet country life 
Our fathers loved no longer seems 
Te please our young whose minds are 


e 

nocKnts of vast commercial 
schem 

Where sudden oe absorbs 
dream: 


their 


»Thus do they leave the land to be 
Half tilled by ‘those whose only care 
I8 present gain, resigned to see 
Their birthright useless, brown, and 


. are, 
"Results confront us everywhere. 


Better to base one’s hopes upon 
The sure foundation of the soil, 
Content to hold, when youth is gone, 
An humble recompense for toil; 
Than oe and fret for power and 
spoil 


—[Ex. 





The Problem of the Aged 


T. Cc. 

The discussion of the question of 
/the problem of the aged in the 
F country in your paper is timely and 
' should be helpful. It is a problem 
“which at some time nearly all who 

live upon the farms of the country 
must face. The farm and the home 
being sc closely united makes it 
~ doubly hard for those who in the 
) céurse of nature must give up the work 
-ané eare to younger hands and minds, 
“his not only affects the people, but 
» the business itself, and today it is 
“one of the greatest stumbling blocks 
be in the way of the succession of farms 
‘from one generation to the next. The 
-old ways are clear to those who have 
“lived by them. Changes come hard, 
and as not all changes count for ad- 
ance, the old minds are inclined to 
well upon those that fail and to be- 
ao fixed in their ideas that the old 
are the best. In fact, this idea 

a ahatatced into the literature of 

day. Are we not continually 
sighing for the good old times of our 
fathers, when office holders were 
atriots and all men were above re- 
h? 


f The problem affects the old and 
*" young alike. There should be pro- 
“Vision for. both with the least possible 
“restrain for each. But most of all, 
re should be a home for each. 
ot those. farmers who have been 
successful there.comes a ready 
tion, as they can, if they will, 
pvide for themselves. and leave. the 
ne care and labor’of the farm to 
‘eon or daughter, but later. when 
of the old couple is called away, 
vihg the other alone, even under 
best of conditions there must be 
athy and lots of the human love 
né shown on the part of he 
ng, or the last days of father or 
er will be the saddest, and death 
come as.a relief. 
‘I would like to call attention to 
‘rule that should be rigidly fol- 
ad by all who have passed the 
‘of labor and desire the son or 
¢ daughter to step in their places. 
Never give up. the title 
a ehabe If the son or the 
; shter | refuses to stay without a 
oo of the “home farm,” let them 
-Eather or mother are. better off 
OS goes ea with the place theirs, 
they will be with the child. so 
* Péicecrtel ot of filial duties as to re- 
Such,a sacrifice, Deeding away 
farm Wee: taking @ life lease in 
has. been’ -the cause of ‘untold 
om = 
; myself, nearly reached. the 
hen must stop from active 
"and Flom the boy must begin 
and. fare of the farm, a 
rience may be 
nts lived to a good 
: Jast, and al- 
- fifty years 


of age when she passed away, the 
title to the farm and home remained 
with her. It was all hers. No one 
could even hint that she was in the 
way. I managed the farm, the stock 
was mine, but her will was the final 
law, as the business was hers, and 
how well she returned the confidence 
and resect so shown I alone can 
know. 

Father, keep your land in your own 
name, be as generous as you will - ith 
John or Mary, but remember that 
your first duty is to yourself. Mothef, 
don’t give up the rooms to changes. 
Keep them as you Want them. Make 
them as pleasant for the son or tue 
daughter, and best of all for the chil- 


Four Useful Edgings 


dren that shall come to them to 
brighten the home by their presence 
and renew your heart and your life, 
but keep them yours, In this way 
you will not be made to feel you are an 
alien, and if your children are of the 
right stuff they will think the more 
of you. 


Our Changed Standard of Living 


ROBABLY there is no topic -‘o- 
P day so much discussed as the 

high cost of living. The million- 
aire fusses over the increase in the 
price of gasoline for his automobiles, 
and the ‘poor man groans over he 
money he pays for his Sunday. roast. 
The farmer and his wife, along with 
the rest, discuss their increasing need 
of a larger income. 

If we conie out behindhand at the 
end of the year, we fold our hands 
piously and murmur, “It costs 80 
much to live these days, it is impos- 
sible to save or even break even.” 
It -is such a convenient explanation, 
and we’ hear it and hear it, until we 
actually. believe- we are living in one 
of the. highest-priced .¢ras, cand that 
we are not to blame because we don’t 
save. It is always easy-to accept other 
people’s ‘statements and not reason 
th:ngs out for. yourself. 

But lately IL have. been thinking 
more and more’ on this subject, and 
have been. confirming some of my sur- 
mises “with a few figures and facts. 
And the’ conclusion I have come -to 
is that’ thé problem is not so muc%, 
the high cost-of living, but how to 
pay the cost of high living. It’s queer 
how the latter statement always 
seems to grate unpleasantly on our 
ears. Perhaps we feel there is a covert 
reproach in it. Yet -we believe .in 
progress, and we know that you can’t 
eat your caké and bank the money it 
cost at the same time. 

Probably there have been more 
articles moved from-the luxury Column 
into the necessity one within the last 
10 years than in any previous decade, 
Now, isn’t it the price of these luxu- 
ries that is causing. the present hue 
and cry rather than the increased cost 
of necessities? Maybe I’m wrong, but 
naturally I .am conservative. Per- 
haps not quite so conservative as 
Senator Allison. 

Someone-was traveling in the same 
Pullman’ section with Mr Allison once 
upon a time. He says~he looked out 
of the car window and said, “Why, 
Mr Allison, there are some fine sheep,” 

“They seem to be sheep, sure 
enough,” the senator admitted after 
a pause. 

“And they have been sheared, too,” 
said: the other with: growing interest, 





THE HOUSE KEEPER 


The senator examined the sheep care- 
fully, the train having by this time got 
quite near, and said, “Yes, they seem 
to be sheared on this side, anyway.” 

But to go back to prices. Frankly, 
el can’t see how the high prices affect 
the farmer, except the increased cost 
of labor and of building, As far as I 
can discover, aside from two things, 
it is the price of food alone that has 
soared of late, and then only certain 
varieties, such as mieat, 
and eggs, and these are produced on 
the farm. Flour is only a very little 
higher; sugar, oranges, bananas, dried 
fruits and staple groce’ies of ali kinds 
are still very reasonable. Coffee iad 
tea are even lower. But look at the 
difference in the amount spent on 
clothing. Take a little look backward 
at your clothes of ten years ago, and 
compare them with those you buy 
today. Madrases, percales, ginghams, 
yes, and calicos, were ‘the fabrics used 
for shirtwaists. They didn’t drop to 
pieces like ones of mosquito net thin- 
ness. inset with lace, do today. No, 
indeed—they were bought for their 
wearing qualities, and they wore. The 
strong fabrics we wore a decade ago 
are no more expensive today, but we 
scorn~them to purchase flimsy silks, 
frail lingerie frocks and undermuslins 
whose span of life is certainly brief. 
This is surely an age of extragagance 
in dress and pursuit of pleasure—not 
the rich alone—but every grade of so- 
ciety. 

Please don’t come to the conclusion 
from the foregoing that I’d have us 
go back to the old days, even to save 
as much as our fathers. I appreciate 
as much as anyone possibly can the 
modern comforts, especially, I think, 
the heating and water systems. We 
are getting more comfort out of the 
world, and naturally we must pay for 
it. But the amount of money spent, 
generally in. one big lump, on these 
modern improvements, doesn’t com- 
pare with the amount that trickles 
almost ceaseiessly through our fingers 
for articles of little value, or pleasures 
of the minute, 

Times have changed, and our stand- 
ards have changed. Today the farmer 
who gets $500 or $1000, instead of put- 
ting it.in the bank, goes and buys an 
automobile, and the whole family 
have a lot of fun—but I, for one, 
don’t think, when at the end of the 
year, he doesn’t find. that $500 in the 
bank, that the blame should be put 
on the high cost of living. They 
would have lived, quite nicely, too, 
without the machine. If we were 
willing to possess only such necesii- 
ties, few comforts and fewer luxuries 
as our forefathers I don’t believe we 


milk, butter. 











bpay tr in each of 3 tr, ch 2, misg 
. in next st. 
h 5, tr in each of 4 tr, 4 fes. 
toons (a festoon is ch 3, oe in 34 
of 5 ch, ch 3, tr in next tr), 1 tr ip 
each of 6 sts, 1 festoon, 6 tr, 4 fes. 
toons, 3 tr in 8 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr ip 
next st. 
4—Ch 5, 
miss 


tr in each of 4 tr (ch 5 
festoon space, tr in tr) 4 times, 
tr in each of 6 tr, ch 5, miss festoon, 
tr in each of 7 tr (ch 5, miss festoon, 
tr in tr) 4 times, tr in each of 3 tr, 
ch 2, miss 2, tr in next st. 

5—Ch 5, tr in each of 4 tr, 3 fege 
toons, tr in each of next 6 sts, « 3 fege 
toons, tr in eac h of 6 sts, 3 festoons, 
tr in 3 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr in tr. 

6—Ch 5, tr in each of 4 tr (ch 5, 
miss a festoon, tr in tr) 3 times, tr 
in each of 6 tr (ch 5, miss festoon, 
tr in tr) 3 times, tr in each of 6 tr (ch 
5, miss a festoon, tr in tr) 3 times, tr 
in each 8 tr, ch 2 miss 2, tr in tr. 

7—Ch 4, tr in each of 4 tr (2 fes. 
toons, tr in each of next 6 stitches 3 
times, 2 festoons, tr in 3 tr, ch 2, misg 
2, tr in next st. 

8—Ch 5, tr in each of 4 tr pen 5, 
miss a festoon, tr in next tr, ch 5, miss 
a festoon, tr in each of 7 tr) 3 lena 
(ch 5, miss a fe stoon, tr in tr) twice, 
tr in each of 3 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr in tr, 

9—Ch 5, tr in each of 4 tr, a festoon, 
tr in each of next 6 stitches, 2 fes. 
toons, tr in each of next 6 sts (ch 2, 
miss 2, tr in tr) twice, tr in each of 
6 sts, 2 festoons, 6 tr, 1 festoon, | tr 
in each of 3 tr, ch 2, miss 2 tr in 
next st. 

10—Ch 5, tr in each of 4 tr, ch 5, tr 
in each of 7 tr, ch 5, trin tr, ch 5, tr 
in each of 7 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr in tr, 
ch 2, miss 2, tr in each of 7 tr, ch 5, 
tr in tr, ch 5, tr in each of 7 tr, ch 5, 
tr in each of 4 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr in 
next st. 

11—Ch 5, tr in each of 4 tr, 3 fes. 
toons, tr in each of next 6 sts, (ch 2, 
miss 2, tr in tr) 6 times, tr in each 
of next 6 sts, 3 festoons, tr in each of 
3 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr in next st. 

12—Ch_ 5, tr in each of 4 tr (ch 5, 
miss festoon, tr in tr) 3.times, tr in 
each of next 6 sts (ch 2, miss 2, tr in 
tr) 6 times, tr in each of next.6 sts 
(ch 5, miss festoon, tr in tr) 3 times, 
tr in each of 3 tr, ch 2, miss 2, tr in tr. 

18—Like the 9th row. 

14—Like the 10th row. 

15—Like the 7th row. 

16—Like the 8th row. 

17—Like the 5th row. 

18—Tike the 6th row. 

19—Like the 3d row. 

20—Like the 4th row. 

21—Ch 5, like the Ist.row from * 

22—Like the 2d row. 







A Very Handsoine Insertion for Towel Erids 


would find our expenses would: bé one 
~ higher than they were in their 
me 


THe HOUSEHOLD EDITOR. 





With Crochet Hook and Cotton 


LULA M. HARVEY 

No “pick-up” work is quite as satis- 
factory: to the average woman as a 
bit of crochet» “It can be dropped at 
any time and it matters not if it be- 
comes soiled. The following are al! 
new and most attractive pattérns: 

Raised Leaf Insertion 

Mercerized cotton No 100 was used 
in working this handsome insertion. 

Chain 85 stitches. 

1—Miss 8, *1 tr in each of 4 sts 
(ch 3, miss 2, a single in the next st, 
ch 3, miss 2, a tr in the next St) i 
times, 1 tr in each of 3 sts, ch 2, miss 
2, tr:in next st. 


h 5, tr in each of 4 tr. (ch Be 


miss a -festoon space, tr in tr) 


‘Repeat from -3d row for length re- 
quired, 
Shell Pattern 
[This is the narrow edging at 
stop of cut 1.] 
Make a chain of stitches as long as 


the 


Renew Your 
Subscription Now! 


Send $1.00 for the coming year or as many 
dollars.as you want to pay in advance. 
Promptness will entitle you:to a copy of 
the new Year Book for 1914. 
Read the large announcement 
on another page. 
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tecad afoul! “needle and catch 1 th 
tT stitch Of chain, work off all the 
ps by twos, ch 2, I tr taken through 


the 2 tr where they join, thread twice 
around needle, catch in the next st of 
chain; repeat from * for length re- 
quired. Fasten off. 

join thread to the other side, ch 4 
for picot (1 4 ec in each of 12 sts, ch 
4), repeat across, turn; **ch 10Q,1dc 
in the 4th stitch from picot, ch 4, 
miss 3, 1 de in the next d c; repeat 
from ** across, turn; work invisibles 
to the center of the po 10 ch, *** ch 
2 five 2 longs in each 4-ch loop, ch 3, 
{ac in 10-eh; repeat from *** across, 
turn; ch 5, 1 d c in 3-ch space, * ch 
40, pass the 5 longs and work 1 dc in 
next 3-ch space, ch 5, 1 dc in next 
2.ch space; repeat-from * across. 
”Edge--A 2 long in 5-ch loop, * (ch 
4d c in top of 2 long to form a picot, 
a 2 long in same space) 5 times, 1 dc 
jn 10-ch loop, a 2 long in next 5-ch 
joop; repeat from * across. 4 

Ring Pattern 
[This design is the one next to the 
bottom. ] 

To form a picot, always fasten back 
jnto the fourth stitch from needle. 

Chain 9, picot (ch 6, picot) twice, 
ch 2, 1 dc in the first st of 9-ch, turn; 
#ch 5, picot (ch 6, picot) twice, ch 2, 


1 dc between the 2 picots on first 
joop; repeat from * for required 
jength. 


Then work along the side as follows 
to make the tiny rings: Ch'5, p, ch 
6, p, ch 2, 1 loose stitch, ch 8, 1 single 
in the loose stitch, ch 1, 1 d c in ring 
(ch 4, 2 d c) into ring 7 times, ch 5, 
2,14 c between picots of next 
loop, ** ch 5, p, ch 2, 1 loose stitch, 
ch 8, 1 single in the loose stitch, ch 1, 
1dc in ring, ch 4, 2d c in ring, ch 2, 
1dc in the second picot of last flower, 
ch 2, 2 @ ce in-ring (ch 4, 2.d c in 
ring) 5 times, 1 single worked around 
chain close to ring, ch 5, p, ch 2, 1 
4c in next loop; repeat from ** 
across. Join the thread to first loop 
at top of lace (ch 6, 1 @ c in next 
loop), repeat across. 

Leaf Lace 


{This is the bottom illustration.] 

1—* Chain 13, 1 dc, i h tr, 4 tr, 
three 2 longs in 9 sts of 13-ch, work 
only in one loop of the stitches, ch 3, 
fasten in same st with last 2 long, ch 
3, and work up the other side of 
chain, taking two loops of _ the 
stitches, a.3 long in same loops with 
the 3 longs of last row, 1 tr in each 
st with the 4 tr, h tr in st with h tr, 
dcin st with d c, a single in the next 
st; ch 13, miss 3, three 2 longs, 4 tr, 
lhtr, 1 dc, worked on the next 9 sts 
of 15-ch, fasten with a single at the 
end, and work 1 d c, 1h tr, 4 tr, and 
three 2 longs on opposite side of ch, 
ch 3, fasten in st with last long, ch 5, 
repeat from *, 

Heading: Fasten thread to stem of 
first leaf, * ch 6, 1 d c-in corner of 
leaf, ch 7, 1 d c in corner of next leaf, 
ch 6, 2.d c on stem; repeat from *. 

Always fasten off the thread at the 
end of every row and start at the op- 
posite end in order to keep the work 
right side out. 

2—One dc in each st of last row. 

3—A 2 long in the first st *, work- 
ing off 2 loops only, miss 2 and 
work a tr in the next st, working all 
the loops off the hook by twos, ch 2, 
and work a tr in the center of cross 
tr just at the point where the tr joins 
the long, ch 2, miss 2, a 2 long in the 
next st; repeat from *. 

4—One treble, ch 2 in each space 
of last row. 

Edge: Join thread to stem of leaf, 
ch 4, 1 d e in corner of leaf, * ch 6, 
1 dc in center of side of leaf, ch 6, 
1 dc in point of leaf, ch 6,1 dc in 
point of next leaf, ch 6, 1 @ c in side 
of leaf, ch 6, 1 @ c in corner of leaf, 
ch 4, 1 d c between 2 d c on stems, ch 
4,1 d ce in corner of leaf; repeat from 
* across, 

2—Join thread to first 6 ch, * 
(ch 7, fasten back in the 4th st of ch 
for picot, ch 3, 1 d c in the next 6 ch 
loop) twice, * ch 7, fasten back in the 
4th st for picot, ch 3, d c in same 6-ch 
loop with last d c, from * to *, ch 2, 
1 dc in first 6-ch loop on next leaf; 
repeat from first * across. 


Valenciennes Pattern 


[This is the second edging illustrateé. ] 
1—ch 6, 1 tr in first st of chain, ch 


15, 1 tr in the 6th st from hook, ch 8,. 


turn. on 

2—One single in loop, ch 5, 3 
ac, 4 ch, 3-d c all on 6 ch, ch 5, 1 5 
in loop, ch 8, turn. 

3—One s in 5-ch loop, ch 9, 
1 s in. loop, ch 5, 1 s in loop, ch 8, 
turn; repeat second and third rows 
for length required. : 

Edge: Which. is worked on the 
narrow side of net thus: 8 d c in first 
loop (ch 5, 3 d c in next loop); re- 
Peat to end. 

2—Four 4a c, picot of 5-ch, 3 
ac in each 5-ch loop of last row. 

Heading: Join thread to first loop 
{ch 4, 1 de in next loop); repeat 





Be ashamed to catch ‘yourself idle: 
diligence is the mother of. good tuck. 


cad 







‘to Do? penge me, in 


place, she ought not to have deed 
away the farm the way she did. 
Wanting Justine and-Ned to have the 
place, and being able to look after her 
own needs, she should have reserved 
enough rooms in the house to live by 
herself. Instead of depending’ on 
them to furnish her with anything she 
should have had a certain sum paid 
to her at regular intervals, the total 
amount of which would be equal to 
the interest of the farm’s value at the 
time of making the transfer. 

It is an exception rather than the 
rule that parents and children can live 
together in perfect comfort, after 
having lived apart for any consider- 
able length of time. Both parties 
may be estimable in every way, but 
the trouble is we.are all apt to criti- 
cise our own; whereas the same acts 
committed by those outside the home 
circle would be regarded indulgently 
or overlooked entirely as too trivial to 
notice. Why people will say cruel, 
cutting things or act indifferently to 
those they love, and who they know 
love them, while strangers receive 
smiles and gentle words is one of the 
hard things to explain. 

That this mother and daughter 
were totally unlike is not an uncom- 
mon thing by any means, nor that 
their lives clashed when they at- 
tempted to live together; the mistake 
lay with the mether in making such 
an arrangement in the first place, for 
it is but natural to suppose that she, 
knowing her daughter’s disposition, 
as she says she did, must have real- 
ized that rifferences would surely 
occur. 

An old lady of my acquaintance, 
who was becoming feeble, once said 
to me regarding her future: “I can- 
not live with any of my children.” 
Yet they were wonderfully attached 
to her and to each other, and she to 
them. She continued living on in her 
home until her death, they mutually 
contributing to her support. It was 
just this very difference in their way 
of living, to which each one had been 
accustomed, to what she referred, and 
what caused the friction between Jus- 
tine and her mother. It was no more 
than reasonable that Justine, after 
taking over the house, should do any- 
thing that suited her needs, or fancy 
even, with that part which was to 
constitute her home, and the mother, 
had she kept her own part, could then 
have done likewise, and spent the re- 
mainder of her life peacefully and 
happily, coming and going as she 
pleased. A certain amount of privacy 
would then have been hers and helped 
her to maintain the dignity rightly 
belonging to her, which she could not 
keep when she allowed herself to de- 
generate to a second-rate place in the 
household. 

For those who have no children the 
problem of old age will be solved ac- 
cording to the way they themselves 
have prepared for it. I believe there 
lives in the heart of every living soul 
love, respect and tenderness for the 
aged one who possesses a sweet and 
endearing character. 


Economical Cake Making 
ANNIE H, QUILL 

When eggs are high every housewife 
is interested in inexpensive cakes. 
The recipes given here will be found 
both inexpensive and good. As all 
housekeepers do not use the same 
brand of flour, a little judgment will 
have to be used in mixing. Some will 
need a little more and others a little 
less than the recipes call for, but the 
difference wiill-in no case be great. 

There is a vast difference in the 
size of eggs and lemons, and the 
shortening used often has a good deal 
to do with cake making. Very good 
eake can be made without the use 
of butter when it is expensive. The 
compounds now on the market are in 
many instances replacing both butter 
and lard in cake and pastry making. 
I have used them with splendid re- 
sults. In many homes equal parts of 
butter and lard have been used with 
good success. The recipes in this ar- 
ticle will be found adaptable to either 
arrangement. 


SPONGE CAKE—Sift -one cupful of 
bread flour and one teaspoonful of 
baking powder together. Separate 
three eggs, add yolks to one cupful 
of sugar and beat again, then add 
half a cupful of cold water and the 
sifted flour. Add the salt to the 
whites and beat dry, then add a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract and fold 
into the balance of the cake. 


A Goop FEATHER CAKE—Sift two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
into two cupfuls of flour together with 
a level teaspoonful of salt. Cream 
one-third cupful of butter with one 
cupful of sugar and add one egg 
well beaten. Piavor in any wy 
desired and add a scant cupful 
of milk and the flour. Bake in small 
loaves. 

Date Cake—One eupful. of sugar, 
one-half cupful of butter, the same of 
milk, two eggs, the yolks and white 








“Stor ; 
. Cove 1 frosting 
‘dot with dates have been sto 
and, split lengthwise in halves. 
ORANGE CAKE—One cupful of sugar, 
shortening the size of an egg, one egg 
well beaten, one-half cupful of milk, 
one and a half cupfuls of flour and 
one and a half level teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Bake in jelly cake 
tins and spread with orange filling. 


ORANGE FUILLING—One-half cupful 
of sugar, pne egg, one. tablespoonful 
of flour, one teaspoonful of butter, 
the juice of one orange and a little of 
the grated rind. Mix all together. 
Bring to a boil, stirring all the time. 
Cook in double boiler for eight min- 
utes. 


SPICE CAKE—One-half cupfu! of sour 
milk and the same quantity of mo- 
lasses, one cupful of sugar and a third 
of a cupful of shortening. Beat one 
teasponful of soda into the sour milk. 
Stir all together and add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and the same 
quantity of cassia, cloves and nutmeg. 
Chop one cupful of seeded raisins and 
add with two cupfuls of sifted flour. 
Bake as a loaf cake. 


A Husband by Proxy 
[From Page 638.] 
loud knocking at the door in the rear 
gave new cause for fright, he added: 
“Thank goodness, the old bearded 
woman has gone around back to 
get in!” 

Half a minute more, and both were 
out upon the walk, Garrison carrying 
his book, his pistol once more in his 

* pocket. 

A yell, and a shrill penetrative 
whistle from the rear of the house, 
now told of Theodore’s activities at 
the window of the room where he and 
his father were imprisoned. He was 
doubtless making ready to let himself 
down to the ground. 

“We may have to make a lively 
run,” said Garrison. “My motor-car 
is two blocks away.” 

They were still a block from the 
waiting car when, with yells and a fu- 
rious blowing of his whistle, Theo- 
dore came running to the street be- 
fore his house. One minute later a 
big red car, with the chief of the 
town’s police and the chief of the local 
firemen, shot around the corner into 
Myrtle avenue, and came to a halt be- 
fore the residence which the fugitives 
had just barely quitted. 

*‘Make a run for it now, we're in for 
@ race,”’ said Garrison, and, with Dor- 
othy skipping in excitement beside 
him, he came to his waiting chauffeur. 

“That fellow up the street is on 
our trail!’ he said, “Cut loose all the 
speed you've got. Fifty dollars bonus 
if you lose the bunch before you cross 
the bridge to New York!” 

He helped Dorothy quickly to her 
seat inside, and only pausing to note 
that Theodore was clamoring hotly in- 
to the big red car, two long village 
blocks away, he swung in himself as 
the driver -speeded up the motor. 
Then, with a whir and a mighty lurch 
as the clutch went in, the automobile 
started forward in the road. Ten sec- 
onds later they were running full 
speed, with the muffler cut out, and 
sharp percussions puncturing the air 
like a, Gatling gun's terrific detona- 
tions. The race for New York had 
commenced. 


eee -¢ 
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The Race 

Some of the roads on Long Island 
are magnificent. Many of the speed 
laws are strict, The thoroughfare 
stretching ahead of the two cars was 
one of the best. The traffic regulations 
suffered absolute demolition. Like a 
liberated thing of flame and deviltry, 
bappiest when rocketing through 
space, the car beneath the fugitives 
stemed to bound in the air as it 
whirred with a higher and higher hum 
of wheels and gears, and the air drove 
by in torential force, leaving a cloud 
of smoke and dust in their wake. 

Dorothy clung to Jerold, half afraid. 
He raised himself upon the seat and 
looked out of the tiny window set in 
the back. The big car in the road be- 
hind, obscured in the dust that must 
help to blind its driver, had lost 
scarcely more than half a block in 
picking up its speed. 

It, too, was a powerful machine, and 
its coughing, open exhaust was adding 
to the din on the highway. It was 
trailing smoke in a dense, bluish 
cloud that meant they were burning 
up their lubricant with spendthrift 
prodigality. But the monster was run- 
ning superbly. 

The houses seemed scooting by in 
madness, A team that stood beside 
the road dwindled swiftly in perspect- 
ive. The whir of the gears and the 
furious discharge of the used-up gas 
seemed increased momentarily. The 
whole machine was rocking as it sped, 
yet the big red pursuer was apparently 
gaining by degrees. Garrison nodded 
in acknowledgement of the fact that 
the car behind, with almost no ton- 
neau and minus the heavy covered 
superstructure, offered less resistance 
to the wind. With everything else 
made equal, and accident barred, the 
fellow at the wheel behind would 
overhaul them yet. 


{To Be Continued.] 
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One of our 38 designs 


Shipped Free 


To You 


A Superb WING Piano 


Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—-No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 
ES, we will ship you free—abso- 









































Wing PianoDIRECT from our own factory, 
At prepaid. The most surprising—the most 
a offer ever made. An offer that 
you on the same footing as the largest 
dealer and at the very ¢ D ) 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45] 
years—we have been building Wing P } 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- ff 
where for their sweetness of tone and 
merit—and we now make you the grea 
all offers on the Wing. 
We will allow Phy to use any Wi piano— 
own choice of 38 superb new styles —i yore 
e for 4 full weeks at our expense. A Wing 
@ Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player- 
plays all th t concert and opera selections 
you can play it fectly the first day without ever 
ving taken music lessons) 


No Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. 
Weemploy_ no ofany kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll ~ + = 5 money 

rf ust anf you 6 ic ou ‘will be amazed at the 


BAY 


it ju f you owned it. You wil 

rock-bottom @irect-wholesale-factory price we willquote 
in our tter to you. Note the  parcess bell. 
ithe tone, the remarkable easy regularity of the actos 
the deep cannonading of the base, the timbre the 
treble—note al) this—then— 


Not a Cent of Freight to Pay} 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if youf 
wish vos meey rofurn top plane shoes ateete 

0 obligations whatever ta keep it— 


you 
now write for the piano ‘tree)- 
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On Pianos— 
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Send Coupon for “The Book of} 
Complete Information About Pianos”|} 


The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 
book of educational interest everyone should 
own.” Would you like to know all about pianas; 
how they are made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? 

send the coupon for the piano book which wef 
are sending out free for the present. This book} 
of 186 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assembling, patented devices and what 

do, all about soundboard, action, case, in fact 
detail in the production of a fine, high 

You will be astonished at the amount of inf 

about piano quality and piano prices, how to an- 
swer thearguments of piano salesmen. Most 

and costly book ever published on the plane boing 
posts you on the making of a piano, start to finish. We 
will alsosend free our beautiful catal showing new art } 
styles and full ex n of our -bottom 

the Wing Piano. Just a@ postal or mail coupon. 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. An invention by 

which you can teach yourself to play—given 

with every Wing. It’s like getting music lessons free, 

Endorsed by Paderewski, Jean De Reaske, 

Meson, Emma Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, 
ictor Herbert, 5S. B. Mills. See the Wing Pareles’ 

and read the letters of these great masters of 


Five Musica! Instrument 


combined in the Wing if you, wish. 
extra charge for our wonderful patented device t 
the sweet, singing music of the 


reproduces “tyre! 

lean zither, harp, guitar, banjo or mandolin. You 

bave the effect of an entire orchestra ios oat 
on 

















We will take your 


most liberal of all offers. 
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Send Coupon Now 


For Piano Book (Mailed Free) 


Don't delay, Send the free coupon at once 
the valuable “Book of Complete Information 
Pianos,” and our ha: art catalog. No letter 
Becessary; coupon will do. Write today—now. 


WING & SON (a! 


‘ Dept. 4271 
Wing Building, 18th Stusi 
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time to waste over the abnormal sen- 





ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN 


‘ ween 8 time we ie about 
: he very braves 
ey aid I thought twas, Binly 1 White, 
hile Donald said “twas 
Roy can swim and dive and skate, 
just this year, 
maibes three miles the besides night, 
Without a bit of fear. 


But Billy White is braver still; 
e stopped his father’s horse, 
hen it was bound to run away; 
He told of it, of course. 
says he knows - see dog 
; a has to pass each day 
= But he is never scared a bit, 
He isn’t built that way. 


' But Mother said she knew a boy, 

She saw him just last night, 

And all his friends were teasing him 
To do what wasn't right. 

They planned to take a brand new boat, 
That Mr Smith had made, 

And hide it in the woods for fun; 
They said they weren't afraid. 


And then this boy just epee right up, 
And said he wouldn’t zg 
While all the others laughed at him, 
And called him ’fraid-cat, so 
ss what Mother says is true, 
e's bravest of the thre 
y who dared to do “the right. 
Do you agree with me? 


His Aunt’s Servant 


ANNE H, WOODRUFF 
[Concluded from Last Issue.] 

“Why the need for all this secrecy?” 
demanded Ralph Atherton bitterly. 

“If I dared I would tell her the 

truth,” Ellen said with a sigh. “But I 
am afraid. I have never deceived her 
except in this, and I do not know how 
she might take it.” 

“Would she turn me out of the 
house if you were to tell her that I am 
the son of her brother—the brother 
she cannot forgive, even now when he 
is in his grave? My father was not 

' wicked,” he said fiercely. “He did 
» Wrong, I know, He often told me so, 
and begged of me not to follow in his 
footsteps. He suffered so—nobody will 
ever know how he suffered, But he 
Was the tool of others, He made me 
erstand that, even if I was a kid. 

I know all about it. And I loved 

~ my father—I loved him, I tell yuu! 

He was a gentleman—a good man at 


~ “Mr Ralph was all cf that,” said 
, Ellen, with tears in her eyes. “And 
that is why his son must be patient, 
ui oa grow up into a man for us to be 
: ud of. Your aunt will not always 
80 hard—so blind.” 
'-*“She has never forgiven my father,” 
rned the boy gloomily. ‘You 
ought me here without her knowl- 
edge. I wanted to come to the place 
that my father so often talked of to 
me, until I could almost see it as I see 
it now—the place he raved about in 
his last iliness, and longed for as long 
as he drew breath. And I love it. It 
seems like home—it is home to me. 
“But I am going to leave it—after I 
‘aduate.” 
“Foolish boy!’’ cried Ellen despair- 
“ingly. “What will you do? Where 
will you go?” 
| “I don’t know,” gloomed the boy, 
_ “but I’ve got to go. I shail never for- 
; how good you have been to me, 
t I’ve got to go.” 
__ Ellen turned sadly toward the house, 
hoping, fearing, planning in her 


All Miss Rosina’s transactions with 

“ the outside world were conducted 

_ through Elien. The proud woman had 

© a recluse, ‘‘Queer,” the towns- 

ple called her. She hid herself 

if a world which was blithely. in- 
‘@ifferent to her woes and sorrows, and 
even to her very existence, having no 





ess of a proud and wounded 
Miss Rosina bore her griefs in 

hty silence, turning to her glo- 
garden for solace and comfort, 

nm her father and mother were laid 
in their graves, and she was indeed 
} Here, sitting in the shade of 
ola elms that bordered her small 
m@sne or wandering through her 
ful garden, with the beauty of 
ng plants and shrubs on every 

de, she gave herself 5 the bitter- 
ess of a which da been any- 
ig but bitter unti!—O! the shame 
es her only brother, had 
_ me and. disgrace upon 


oh they had ne oe ig = 
old n, when as boy an rl, 
sip raced ly aiong the 
paths and et each other with 
old cabbage roses’. which 

} mother's 


orite flower! But 

ge ag age 

. defiant of authori en he 
away to school, where he 
some ‘misdemeanor so se- 

ut he was expelled from the 
nde: @.cloud 80 dark that he 


forgiveness. The whole town rang with 
the story of-his wrong-doing. There 
had been some dreadful complication 
in regard to money, which was never 
cleared up, and which must _ always 
leave a blot upon his name. To add 
to all the trouble,’ he had married a 
young orphan girl, penniless, and from 
a social standpoint, utterly ‘“im- 
possible.”’ 

The death of her parents left all re- 
sponsibility concerning him upon 
Rosina’s shoulders. She instructed the 
family lawyer to send her brother his 
share of the estate of which, the man 
of law informed her, there would be 
little, if any, left to him after his 
debts were paid. She made no over- 
tures to him of a sisterly nature, and 
if she grieved over the news which 
came ‘to her of his death-in a distant 
city, she made no sign:. The years 
passed by, leaving her, like one of her 
own fading roses, still attractive in 
her decline, 

Ralph’s Past 

Devoted to the family in which she 
had lived from early girlhood, Ellen 
had mourned over the poor “black 
sheep” in secret, not daring to men- 
tion his name to her mistress ll 
through the dark years. How she had 
ever summoned the courage—when 
she learned of his death—to send for 
the orphan boy and establish him— 


pressed upon 

Ba ony child's mind the eseemity 
there was for his keeping himself in 
the background, that he never came 
in.-contact with the mistress of the 
house except when it was unavoid- 
able. Ellen was his real mistress— 
friend—mother. His aunt he looked 
to with admiring awe, not unmixed 
with terror. He felt that he could 
even love her—if she would let him. 
But how could one who had been so 
hard—so cold—to his father—care for 
a rough servant boy like him? 

This servant boy, however, had all 
the pride of his race., It was true, he 
was living under fake pretences 
in his aunt’s house, but he 
was searcely to blame. And he had 
earned his living. Ellen’s conscience 
had seen to that. She had not trans- 
gressed oveyond the matter of shelter, 
food and clothing for the boy, al- 
though it had been in her power to 
“mollycoddle”’ him to her heart's con- 
tent, He must earn his ‘‘keep,” she 
tcld herself with stern fortitude, and 
fr so doing, had made a noble young 
man of him—honest, industrious and 
independent. Ralph Atherton, Jr, 
was a fine fellow, in appearance and 
in character, as more than one person 
in-the town had noticed. Strange that 
in her hermit life, Rosina was the 
only one who knew not that her own 
nephew lived under her roof, although 
not a soul but Ellen and Ralph knew 
that they were practically strangers to 
each other, 

As the day for the high school grad- 
vating exercises approached, Ellen’s 
turmoil of mind increased. Timidly 


“she would 
_ reason for ‘her listlessness and indif- 


so ee 
her mistress better 
~ have comprehended the 


ference. “That she had not one of her 
own flesh and blood to e¢are for, was 
bitterness to the proud woman. 

“Someone ought to be there to see 
how the lad gets on,” Ellen said, 
on ‘Thursday morning. “He has 
nobody belonging to him—but 
us.”’ 

“He is your boy, Ellen. You must 
certainly be there,”’ her mistress told 
her kindly. 

“Oh, if you would only go, Miss 
Rosina, it would make him so proud.” 
She paused in blank dismay at the in- 
dignant amazement depicted upon the 
face before her. Then, falteringly, she 
added: “I know it is years since you 
went anywhere, Miss Rosina. Forgive 
me. I ought not. to have mentioned 
such a thing.” 

“Never mind, Ellen. 
her mistress with 
do not have to stay away. 
a nine days’ wonder, 
I'll go.” 

It -was an eventful occasion for the 
citizens of the place—the emergence 
of the hermit from her retirement, 
and her sudden interest in mundane 
affairs. Her face was like a mask un- 
till the name of Ralph Atherton was 
called. Her. calm was broken up at 
last, and a wonderful amazement 
filled the dark eyes, changing to a 
preud light of possession when the 
handsomie lad stood on the _ platform 
before them ail, delivering his oration 
with a fire and eloquence that revealed 
the power and strength concealed un- 
der the diffidence of the servant boy’s 


I will go,” said 
sharp decision, “| 
It will be 
of course, but 
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Music is no longer 
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from $10 to $500. 
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enjoyed by a select few. 
actual necessity in every home, and its foremost expo- 
nent today is the Victrola. 

With this wonderful instrument, you bring some 
music into your life each day to add to your happiness 
and make your home more complete. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 


If you believe in music 
you need a Victor-Victrola 


If you believe in the power of music to elevate your thoughts and broaden 
your intellect, to stir your imagination and quicken your emotions, to soothe your 
mind and lighten your toil, you can appreciate what it would mean to have 
a Victrola in your home. 


a luxury to be understood and 
Music has come to be an 


, Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music 
you wish to hear. 
Write today for the illustrated Victor 
catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
hone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—ihe ination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 











Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Victor-Victrola 
XVI, $200 
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In writing w our advertisers. You 
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BETWEEN TWO LIVES 


A’Drama of the Passing of the Old and the 
Coming of the New in Rural Life 


By Charles William Burkett 


Just the thing for am amapenss. An ideal play for 
éranges, farmers’ , clubs, ' ral schools, agricultural 
and and other organizations is 
country districts. a three acts. Stage and costume 
le to the simplest facilities. Ba rich and 
full of the glory and beauty of pc «4 a First 
agricultural play ever publish ed. Will 

afford an entire evening of fun, entertainment and 
country home lessdns. An rtunity for grange 
to plan an eve that’s different, and 

to provide an “open meeting” for an entire country- 
side. Full instructions for staging, costuming 20d 
acting. Single copy 50 cents, postpaid. Set for 
performing play at aeee prices. Purchaser granted 
privilege of Srodacing play. Send orders to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





| 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. 
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al, and - when 
og jause, his eyes were still 
parst of oppsProud to the last, she 
rened to congratulations and enco- 
ise ys from principal, teachers and 
juaintances, Without a word to en- 
epten them as to the strange situa- 
ie. Turning to Ralph, she said 


Reet, sot going home now? I will 


ou.” 

— aie the boy looked as they 
alked along the streets. 
“You are my nephew,” she said very 
ntly, a8 they neared home. I am 
Froud and happy woman this day. 
And to Bilen, who had _ hurried 
ome, and was waiting in fear and 
rembling for their appearance: 

“God bless you, old friend! I under- 
and it all—all you have done for me 
nd mine. But what must the world 
pink of my making a servant of the 
oy these three long years?” : 
‘Not a soul of them knows a thing 








Downy Woodpecker 
about it,” Ellen hastened to assure 
er, her eyes streaming. “And bless 
vour heart, Miss Rosina, he’ll never 
ell Trust him for that.’ 

“God is better to me than I de- 
serve,’ said: Miss Rosnia, with emo- 
jon. “I have—we have—a son to our 
id age. We-must not spoil him.” 
“It’s too late for that,” laughed El- 
en through her tears. ‘“‘He’d never 
et us.” 





Hairy Woodpecker 
H, W. WEISGERBER 
The hairy and downy woodpeckers 


are first cousins; and so, as far as 
heir colors of black and white are 
soncerned, both species look about 
he sam¢ But it is in their size that 
hey differ, for the hairy is, about 
me-third larger than the downy. 
Hairy is about the size of the robin, 
vyhile downy about the size of our 
mative sparrows. 

The feeding habits of both species 
re the samme, The hairy, however, 
i; the rarer bird, and he is inciined 
» keep in the woodlands, while-downy 
is to be found wherever there are a 
few trees, be it in the timbered areas 
r along the country roads, in the 
sities and villages of the land. So if 
rou fasten suet to the trees in the 
ard «(if you Hive in town) and a 
black and white woodpecker comes 


laily to eat thereof, the chances are 


hat it is downy, or “cousin downy” 
as I like to call him, instead of 
hairy, whom TI believe it almost im- 
possible to coax from his rétreat in 
he wood, 

Hairy, too, is the noisy fellow, al- 
ays calling, while downy—patient, 
plodding little’ fellow that he is—is 


always heard tapping, tapping, as he 
frills in the décaying wood for insects. 
hese two valuable woodpeckers are 
Hound in slightly different forms th-t 
mre so slight that the novice without 


book and .bird in hand. could not 
ell them apart, in all parts of the 
Jnited States and Canada,-up - to 
Aluska, and in~ various sectiéns of 


he western part of thé mountainous 
esion they go under different names, 
but their marking remains practi- 
ally the same,- ths males all having 
he red nape, while the females: are 
without this patch of bright color. 

The downys, in addition to their 
Sicaller size, have narrow black bands 
@t-oss.-tHe outer white tail feathers; 
but it is} impossible to see them if 
he bird is very Many feet away, even 
With the opera Blass. ~ 

The smaller bird is often, incorrectly, 
alled ‘‘sapsucker,”. but such -he Ger- 


‘ainiy is not; ‘the sapsucker proper 
iS anothef* Species of woodpecker. 
Hairy and downy feed upon _ grubs, 
Woodboring insécts and timbBér ants. 
All of these insects are out of the 


reach of other birds, and so the wood- 
beckers-with their chisel-like bills and 
barbed tongues are the only birds 
that. can. get. them. 

It-is of these beneficial birds that 
the biologicat“‘survey of the United 
Plates department of agriculture says: 
It is thus evident that woodpeckers 
are great conservators of forests. To 

M, More than to any other agency, 
we owe the preservation of timber 
efom destructive insects.” 


Let us. have faith that right makes 
‘ent, and in that faith let us to 
~ end dare to do~our duty as we 
Mcrstand it—[{Abraham Lincoln. 




















card and pin last week. 
lovely. 


good morning game. 


has spoken: 
speaks must take his place. 


very much. 


my picture as soon as I get one. 


[Don’t forget to.do so as we would all 


like to see your face in our columns. ] 
Your loving niece, Florence Page. 
Dear Aunt Happy: 


with it, 
it very nice and wished they had one. 
Yours truly, Alice Griffith, W Va. 
Dear Aunt Happy: Will you please 
let me join your Good Time club? I 
have enjoyed reading about it for a 
long time and have longed to join it, 
but have felt a little shy about asking 
admittance. I live on a ranch in Texas 
and am 12 years old. I have a pony 
which I enjoy riding. Mamie Walker. 


Auswer to Last Week’s Monogram 


I is for fra, ignorant and indolent, 
Surely for such abuse, life was never 
meant, 





I is for fra, industrious, intelligent, 
That’s the kind of boy to make the 
world content. 





May the sunshine of comfort dispel 
the clouds of despair. 


I received my 
They are just 
I want to tell- you about a 
game which I like to play. This is a 
One child goes 
and stands in front of the rest with his 
back turned toward them, Then some 
of them go and touch his back and 
say, “Good morning.” The one whose 
back is turned guesses who it is that 
If it is right the one who 
We girls 
down at school are making a bedquilt, 
and we are going to quilt it at school, 
then we will sell it. We have a club in 
our room at school which we all enjoy 
I am going to send you 


I received my 
pencil box and was very much pleased 
All my schoolmates thought 
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Be ys ei * . 
Sheba 
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~~ Cy 
Spend Less Time in the 
Kitchen 


Hours you spend pre the meals can be 

reduced to minutes, poe you can cove dishes 

ppore toms in and of much greater variety, 
you will le’ 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat AND Food Chopper 


help you. Orif you make sausage for your- 
selves or for sale, you will surely want this 
easy turning, fast cutting chopper. It is the 
one chopper that gives the chopping cut— 
does not squeeze, mangle or crush. It really 
CHOPS meat and other food into tender mor- 
sels delightful to the taste, making easy the 
preparation of the most flavorable and appe- 
tizing dishes. No other chopper is to be 
compared to this machine. 
e Food Chopper is a lower- 
priced machine that has proved very popular. 
rices range from $1.25 to $2.25. At the price 
pL VT Sie lize what help these 
aps you rea! wi a 

gpachines ore. Then send 4c for SF ay 4 

"a book that will retieve 


of the w of what to h table 
Grery vecipohasbecntuliyintea 
Ask your dealer to show you these machines. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA, 
Dept. 42 Philadelphia, Pa. 











voile, ready to be made up. 





class condition. Waists 
designs and kimono style. 


are 


the embroidery, and a cuttin 
sizes 36, 38 and 
the supply is limited. 


We have in stock a few stamped voile 

waist designs, on the very best coats 
The materi 

is slightly soiled but is otherwise in first- 

in assorted 


Each pockoge 
contains stamped voile, cotton enough for 


pattern in 


4) inches. Order early, as 


Price, Postpaid, 3 9c 





Broadway 





PEERLESS MERCHANDISE CO. 
Springfield, Mass 


























You Can Have a Copy of This 1914 
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A HANDY ALMANAC.ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AND READY REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 









Income Tax Law Explained. 
New Tariff Law—All Sched- 
ules and the Free L 
Bryan's International Peace Pian. 








Electrical Progress; Trotol, 
plosive; the Aerial Propeller; 
Meter, How It Works, 

The 
Position. 


ment of Zone, etc. 


ing and Intimiddtion Laws. 
History of Finger Prints. 
Cause of Infantile Paralysis. 
Sporting 

Champions, 


Motorcycle Record, 
Statistics of the World. 
World's Chief Sources of Supply. 
Seven Modern Wonders of the World 
Gem Standard Weights Change. 
Rules of Parliamentary Procedure 





Over 200 pages—6x81, inches in Size 
a New Ex 
Electric 
ete. 
Panama-Pacific _International Ex- 
The Panama Casfal—Canal Tolls, Govern- 
Labor Legislation—Boycotting. Blacklist- 


ds—Aviation. Baseball 
Tenhis Championship, Au- 
tomobile Speed Record, Olympic Games, 
Horse Racing, Etc., 


Year Book, Almanac and Atlas 


Explorationg and Discoveries. 
Important Dates in American 
“‘Vistory. 

World's Twenty-one Greatest 
Men as” Selected by Andrew 


Carnegie. 
The Injtiative,: Referendum and Recall. 
All Weights and Measures. 
Rules*and Tables for Computing Interest. 
Patents and Marks.- +. 
Value of '.~: United States Coins. 
Zea... 


iment. , 
Industries. of the United States. 


United States wit Service. 

Postal Regulations—Parcél , Post, etc. 

Postal Savings Bank Systém. 

Vote for Presidents. 

Political Parties and Platforms. 

Senate of the United States—63d Congress. 
ouse Representati 3d Congress. 

Citizenship and Na‘ 


tion. 
United. States Bankrypptcy Laws. 
Direct Election of Stnators. 


‘RENEW Your SuxESCRIPTION, or, if youjare not a subscriber, send in your order. 
ALMANAC AND ATLAS is given with one year’s subscription.” 
ORDER Now so as to get one before they are all gone,- bat remember that when this book is taken no other 
present can be had except by paying for an additional jeaf’s subscription. 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


You get both for 
the price of the 
subscription alone gay 


Year Book Free if You Renew Today 


Different and Better Each Year—A Review 
of the World’s Progress 


This year’s book has more pictures, better maps, covers 
a greater variety of subjects and is also a little bigger. 
It reviews the world’s happenings concisely and explains 
everything so clearly a child can understand. 
encyclopedia, full of interesting statistics and unusual 
information about people, places and things. 
about politics and a thousand and one other things that 
cannot be found elsewhere. 
old kind, and tells all about weather calculations, 
an atlas and gazetteer of the world. 


A Few of the Many Subjects Treated in Very 
Clear and Condensed Form 


It’s a real 
It tells 


It’s an almanac of the good 
It’s 


State Facte—When Admitted to the 
Union, Area, Governors, etc. 

Transatlantic Steamships. 

Woman Suffrage 

Records of Polar Expeditions 

Canada—Government, Area, Population, 
Homesteads, Etc 

Household Hints. 

The House Fly a Disease Carrier. 

Astronomical Calcujations—Erag of Time, 
Eclipses for 1914, Rules for Woretelling 


the Weather, Chart of Heavens. The 
Planets, Story of Our World Family 
for 1914, Ete 


Farm Crops in.the United States. 

Wealth of Farm Productions. 

Rotation of Crops. 

Live Stock on Farms 

Seed Planting in the United States. 

Scientific Farming 

Spraying Calendar for Fruits and Vege- 
tables. 

Various Weighta of a Bushel 

Farming Method Compared 

Chicken and Egg Industry 

Suggestions for Market Gardening 

Commercial! Fertilizers—Preparing Vertili- 
zers, etc 

Building and Other Hinte for the Farmer 

Wage Tables—Monthly, Weekly and Dally 


This Book Is Now Ready—Here Is the Offer 
_. American Agriculturist, oné year 


$ {00 


One copy of the Year Book, 


Address all orders to 














































Edison Phonogra 


(Mr. Edison’s Latest Invention) 


Now Shipped 


hn pee introducing The New Edisons. Write quick — while this offer lasts. 
: Edison’ s new phonograph just out /—the perfected musical wonder of the age! 


war today for our new Faison catalog—the catalog 
that. tells-you all-about the wonderful new model Edison wita 

r. Edison’s new diamond point reproducer — the.new parlor grand 
oe: It will -also tell you about our new Edison offer! Now read: 


aa 
re! : he. Edison Phonograph arid‘ Your choice. of all the 


ce brand new records on an absolutely free loan. 


} “We want” you “to hear all thé waltzes, two steps, vaudevilles; minstrels, grand. .opétas, the old 
sei hymns, ‘every kind of comie and popular. music, also- your choice of the highest grade con- 
Ff ‘eerts and: ‘operas, as rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and friends. Give 
; plays and concerts right in your own parlor. “Hear the songs, solos, duets and ‘quartettes, the pealing 

: ns, ‘the brass bands, the symphony orchestras, the choirs of Europe’s great cathedrals, the piano 
violin concerts, virtuoso—all these we want you to hear free as reproduced on the new Edison. 


Then, when you are through with the outfit, you may send it back at our expense. 


We will send you the new model 


Remember, not a penny down—no ‘deedst-<te guarantee—no C.O.D. to us—no obli- 
“gations to buy—a full free trial in your own home—direct from us—direet to you. Returhable 


& « Soapfeos cat or payable (if you want to keep’ it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us. 
‘Ty Why should we make sn¢h an ultra-liberal offer ? 
Pe “hi e R eas O n: Why. should we go to all this expense and trouble just 


have, — — ?, Well, we'll tell you: we are tremendously proud of this magnificent new 
al ap capt! we know po ag Fe will say that nothing like it has ever been heard— 
onderful, so grand, so ie such a king of entertainers—so we are ptetty sure that at least some one, if 
you, then somebody else, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons, especially as they are being offered 
w at the most rock-béttom price and on easy terms as low as $2.00 a month. But even if no one 
, there is no tion and. we'll be-just as glad anyway that we sent you the new Edison on our free trial; 
, fod our way of advertising acne ererywhere the wonderful superiority of the new Edison, 


~“ECOQUPON Our New Edison 
{Edison Phonoeraph Distributor | Catalog Sent Free 


Bee 4271, Edison 
; ni—Please ‘send me your New Edison. Catalog and Jor uxt tae calbpoa tetentonate No A mall 
| particulars es frée trial offer on the new model in sakinyp for esheny, So ie sae -enile 


SORBAVOTARS arenes vexeaxee 4” 


swes 








F-K. Babson on Fegan tr 





Mr. Edison’s 


‘Pet and Hobby 


among all -his won- 
derful invéntions is 
his phonograph. -He 
worked for years 
striving te. produce 
the miost perfect pho- 
} nograph, At last ‘he 
} has produced this 
new model. Think of 
it; over 25 years. of 
work on all these 
epoch-making inven- 
tions—then His. pet 
and hobby perfected! 


Endless Fun 


Happiness is life—and real happiness is found 
onty in a real home where the happy and united 
family gather together for mutual enjoyment 
and recreation. Do you realize how a*phono- 
graph will enliven a home, will remake a home? 














Sucha variety of entertainment! Hear the latest 
up-to-date song hits of the big cities. Laugh 
until the tears stream down your face und your 
sidesache from Gy napnk at the funniest of funny 
minstrel shows. he grand oli church 
hymns, the nig enya choirs sing the famous 
Speen lunes hey sing them in the cathedrals 
, . Hear the pealing organs, crash- 
brass bands, the waltzes, the tw the 
duets and quartettes, bie will sit awe- 
stri at the wonderful ose operas as sung 
by the world’s greatest singers. rm will be 
meved by the tender, sweet harmony 
tettes singing those old oye that that you bave 
we rt oe io. Mier i it oe 7 Pet 
inmen w yours wi 
bome. Send the coupontoday, 

















